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Preface 


This book 


This book introduces the potential of gamification and games to solve the great so- 
cietal and organisational challenges that corporations and public institutions are 
dealing with today. It is written for innovation professionals, entrepreneurs, game 
designers, and students who seek to understand and apply the potential of gamifi- 
cation and games in different organisations. 


Part I introduces the power of games to drive innovation and tackle grand challenges. 
It also provides the conceptual foundations on games and gamification, learning and 
innovation management. Part II introduces a pattern approach to configuring, creating 
games and using games to drive innovation. Part III demonstrates the approach and 
presents different games that have been developed to solve innovation challenges in 
leading European firms — each of these formats is available online and can be adapted 
for different organisations. The final part IV presents educational approaches to train- 
ing innovation professionals and teaching students how to create their own games. It 
ends with an outlook into the future of games and gamification, and provides some 
starting points for your own future with games. Appendices include a short version of 
the 36 gamification design patterns and a collection of 76 games already used for inno- 
vation and entrepreneurship. The whole book builds on insights we gathered in the 
gamification of innovation at leading European firms, and leverages knowledge 
from over 150 experts in the fields of gamification and innovation management. 


GAMIFY 


The essential insights from this book build on results from the European GAMIFY 
project: It leverages the knowledge of more than 150 experts we interviewed and 
the lessons learned from developing games responding to innovation challenges in 
leading European firms. It draws from the insights and outcomes of our research, 
and from our experiences with conducting and evaluating numerous gamified train- 
ings and educational sessions.’ 


GAMIFY stands for “Games as Methods to enhance Innovation and Entrepreneurship'. 
The project was motivated by the observation that games and gamification have been 
successfully used to increase productivity within organisations, and in isolated initia- 
tives, also to facilitate the innovation and entrepreneurship (I&E) capabilities of organ- 
isations. However, the documentation of existing formats was scarce and inconsistent, 
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design guidelines and criteria for applicability and quality based on comparative eval- 
uation vvere missing. Researchers, professional innovation managers and consultants 
from different organisations and industries discussed these observations at several 
conferences of the International Society for Professional Innovation Management 
(ISPIM) and an international workshop in Berlin. In some initial workshops on gamifi- 
cation in innovation at the 2017 ISPIM conference and 2016 at the University of Ap- 
plied Sciences for Media, Communication and Management (HMKW) in Berlin we 
began to explore the potential of gamified formats in innovation management, educa- 
tion and training in a more systematic way. Through these events, we sharpened our 
understanding of the needs of managers and scholars that act as change agents in 
their organisations. 


The partner organisations are leading institutions with strategic objectives that include 
the adoption of games and gamification for innovation in products and services, on 
the strategic level of business modelling and for entrepreneurship. They build on first- 
hand experience in the research, design, development and implementation of gaming 
approaches. Four universities from Germany, Denmark and Spain (HMKW Berlin, De- 
sign School Kolding, Complutense University of Madrid, HHL Leipzig School of Man- 
agement) and six corporate partners from different industries (telecommunication, 
conglomerate, banking, metering, airline subsidiary for IT services and insurance: 
Deutsche Telekom AG, 3M Espafia, Danske Bank, Kamstrup, Lufthansa Systems, Gen- 
erali Group) set up a knowledge alliance together with ASIIN Consult and ISPIM (Inter- 
national Society for Professional Innovation Management). Later, several associated 
partners joined: UXBerlin — Innovation Consulting, and Play Serious Academy as con- 
sultants, ACTEE as a gamification software platform provider, and University College 
from Denmark. They were also supported by a wide network of innovation professio- 
nals from the ISPIM Special Interest Groups for ‘Values-Based and Sustainable Innova- 
tion’ and ‘Teaching and Coaching Innovation’. 


From the outset, all partners were convinced that gamification and gaming provide 
relatively new, attractive, and experiential learning approaches to promote corporate 
and academic innovation and entrepreneurship capabilities. They (respectively we) 
also understood that these approaches still needed to be further explored and devel- 
oped. Together we designed, evaluated and refined many of the materials presented 
in this book. We conducted a comprehensive literature review and a needs analysis 
with our industry partners. Collaboratively, we created and evaluated most of the 
games presented in part III and tried several interactive formats to train trainers and 
teach students and professionals in the new approaches we developed. In sum, we 
found that gamification and games provide a unifying and fresh perspective across 
innovation domains and industries, allowing for transfer of best practices in compli- 
ance with established quality criteria. We also discovered the potential of a design 
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pattern approach to document, teach and advance existing knowledge for future 
designers of gamification and games to tackle grand challenges. 


IMPACT 


The Gamification Design Patterns themselves (see chapter 4), the overview of games 
to facilitate values-based and sustainable innovation (chapter 5.3) and the collection 
of games were then created and validated by Henning Breuer and Kiril Ivanov as part 
of the IMPACT project. IMPACT stands for ‘Creating values-based innovation cultures 
for sustainable business impact’. The project was based on the observation that 
many companies in Europe adopted sustainability goals as part of their mission and 
strategies, but few have established practices in their organizational culture and 
manage innovation based on values of corporate sustainability. The purpose of IM- 
PACT is therefore to identify good practises as well as barriers for values-based and 
sustainable innovation, and to create appropriate methods to overcome the barriers 
and establish sustainability-oriented innovation cultures.* Gamification and games 
provide a golden path to facilitate these developments and were therefore systemati- 
cally explored and included (see chapter 5.3). 
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This book introduces an exciting, still nascent superpower: One that enables a person 
to use, repurpose and create games that will help solve the great societal and organ- 
isational challenges companies, startups and public institutions are dealing with — 
games that actually drive innovation, engage stakeholders and facilitate experimen- 
tation. We empower innovators and entrepreneurs by building on insights gathered 
in the gamification of innovation at leading European firms and leveraging knowl- 
edge from over 150 experts in the fields of gamification and innovation management. 
A design approach enables everyone concerned with innovation to create their own 
games based on state of the art academic and practitioner knowledge. We hope this 
approach will convey a new understanding of games and gamification and provide 
the means to put it into practise. 


Several easily customizable games and gamified interaction formats, collections of 
patterns, and educational materials for training and coaching should help you to do 
so. (76 selected games used in innovation and entrepreneurship are described in the 
appendix.) For readers new to the fields of gamification, innovation and entre- 
preneurship (I&E), part I provides the conceptual foundations for the more practice- 
oriented chapters and cases in parts II and III. 


Chapter 1 
Challenges: Gamification and games to tackle 
grand challenges 


Gamification and games can provide a safe space for 
experimentation and unconventional forms of 
interaction. They can be tailormade and iteratively 
improved to drive innovation and facilitate learning. 


The term gamification originated in an emerging interface culture in which game de- 
sign principles and patterns vvere transferred to many different kinds of interactive 
applications and even social configurations. Nick Pelling,’ who coined the term gami- 
fication in 2002, initially understood gamification as making digital user interfaces 
more easily accessible, fun and in this respect game-like. He considers digital plat- 
forms such as Kickstarter and Alibaba as his ‘gamification heroes’ since they activate 
and bring people together, and change social activities around funding projects, and 
around buying and selling. By tracing the origins of the term, we can therefore under- 
stand gamification within the larger cultural trend towards digitization and the ubiq- 
uitous making of interactive interfaces available and accessible — a means to facilitate 
a layperson’s flow in handling entertaining gadgets that may serve serious purposes. 


Today gamification is usually seen as an ‘application of game design elements in non- 
game contexts”.” In a context of learning, a game is defined as a “system in which play- 
ers engage in an abstract challenge, defined by rules, interactivity and feedback, and 
which results in a quantifiable outcome often eliciting an emotional reaction’.? 


Many companies, innovation consultants and entrepreneurs, as well as higher edu- 
cation institutions, have embraced play, games and gamification to boost perfor- 
mance. Especially in the world of business, gamification has become established in 
a rather narrow sense: as new ways to increase the efficiency or productivity of the 
workforce, foster engagement and competition, and improve business performance 
in well-defined task domains. Think of a restaurant chain whose employees are re- 
warded points for selling the new kitchen specials, the top-notch servers not just 
being shown at the top of a leader board, but also receiving messages from manage- 
ment acknowledging their contribution to the company’s success. 


However, several of these initiatives were assumed to follow a behaviourist ideology 
that tries to manipulate people with extrinsic rewards, to trick people into game-like 
behaviour in a non-game environment‘ and to override or downplay rationality and 
agency.” Others have been criticized for incorporating insufficiently reflected values or 
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dominant societal mindsets (e.g. an overly narrow view on future energy transitions). 
Still, several authors including ourselves, see great business potential for ‘game think- 
ing’ beyond narrow ideological underpinnings or reductionist approaches of mere 
“pointification”.” Several pioneers have already used games to drive exploration and 
innovation and to master the great transformations ahead of us. A few are using ga- 
mified interaction formats and games to drive qualitative change and engage partici- 
pants in collaborative, co-creative, action-oriented and experience-based learning 
activities. However, documentation and analysis of these formats is scarce and incon- 
sistent, and design guidelines and patterns, as well as educational materials for pro- 
fessional trainers and teachers are lacking. 


To tackle this gap, we talked to game developers, innovation managers and experts 
in the field to learn from their experiences. We reviewed all the cases we could find 
in the scientific literature as well as online and in white papers. We developed a 
design pattern approach to collect, consolidate and advance existing knowledge 
and organisational capabilities in games and gamification that drive innovation 
and entrepreneurship (I&E). And this approach allows you to create new training 
programmes, educational materials and curricula in which innovation professio- 
nals and students use and customize games for new purposes, or create new forms 
of gamification from scratch. These games introduce a safe space for experiential 
learning, experimentation in small groups, and trying out new, inclusive forms of 
collaboration. As we will see, they even provide a still widely unexplored means to 
address the great business and societal challenges we are facing today. 


1.1 The power of games to tackle grand challenges 


New grand challenges facing us now, and in the future, will require new methods if 
we are to successfully deal with them and find yet unforeseen solutions. In the con- 
text of this book, gamification does not mean motivating people to do things they 
wouldn’t otherwise want to do, but creating formats of social interaction that boost 
our capacities to drive innovation or be entrepreneurial in approaching challenges. 
Gamification is about this search for and iterative development of tailored, yet un- 
conventional methods to drive innovation. It is about exploring and paving en- 
trepreneurial paths in an action-oriented and engaging manner. The ‘superpowers’ 
they equip us with should not suggest an easy solutionism, but a call to confidence 
in daring new and unconventional, highly interactive and action-oriented formats 
of tackling the great challenges we are facing today. 


Games introduce a safe space for experimentation in small groups and for trying 
and establishing unconventional forms of (inclusive) collaboration. They are a pow- 
erful approach to address the great business and societal challenges we are facing 
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today, because they can be purposefully designed and iteratively improved to do 
so. VVe briefly discuss the potential of each of these three aspects and then go into 
the innovation and entrepreneurship challenges that games are best suited to deal- 
ing with. 


Experimentation in a safe space 


Innovators and entrepreneurs are told to fail early, and fail often. The idea is to maxi- 
mise learning which minimizes the costs of failure — whole process frameworks like 
the stage-gate process” and the lean start-up approach? ensure such iterations of pro- 
totyping, gathering feedback and learning to improve or step back. Gamification and 
games facilitate a different approach to entrepreneurial learning. They create a safe 
space for immersing yourself in a topic, feeling free to dream up solutions and acting 
out to celebrate a glorious success or to fail with a laugh just to stand up again with 
‘urgent optimism’? for the next round of the game. What comes at effectively no costs 
outside the game still benefits its players who carry over the ideas, concepts and 
knowledge they generated, the encouraging or disappointing feedback they gathered, 
the new perspectives or scenarios they experienced into the ‘real’ world. When these 
games work well, innovator and entrepreneurs leave the safe game space better pre- 
pared for the opportunities, risks and challenges ahead. 


Still, ‘I don't have time to play around’ is a typical reaction of some busy managers 
and serial entrepreneurs when they come across a gamified workshop format or a 
game. Games are often not taken seriously and many designers and innovation profes- 
sionals have avoided the term so as not to endanger their reputation and the funding 
of their efforts in this field. Proponents of using games in business often highlight the 
immersive experiences, challenging assumptions, looking for surprising viewpoints 
and perspectives to avoid tunnel vision rather than fun to convey the purpose of their 
activities. Indeed, when applying games in these settings the goal is not fun, but the 
interactive experiences in groups of peers. Some of this scepticism is due to the fact 
that — although most games do lead to new viewpoints, directions or decisions — they 
usually do not result in the immediately visible or tangible or measurable output that 
conventional work practices reliably produce. Besides, their often indirect and me- 
dium-term outcomes and business impact — much like innovation efforts themselves — 
cannot be easily measured. Still, the challenges that games provide resemble some of 
the challenges we face as innovators and entrepreneurs, and - as we will see in chap- 
ters 2 and 3 - they provide some indispensable capabilities for discovering and exper- 
imenting with novel framings, directions and possible solutions to challenges. 


Gamification and games create an artificially constructed environment based on rules, 
goals, artefacts and boundaries and thereby provide a safe space for experimentation 
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and play. Play may be fun - but it has a serious purpose. Our imagination and our 
adaptive behaviour in a variety of situations owe much to our ability to experiment 
and explore but also to the ability we developed as children to play in imaginary 
worlds as complements to the real one. Play represents a space within which things 
become possible, experiments can be safely made because consequences of failure are 
limited to the boundaries of the game. Just like life itself, games must be played for- 
ward, but can often just be understood backwards,'? and a good facilitator can help us 
learn what we might do differently next time. 


Innovating social collaboration with new interaction architectures 


Under the viewpoint of social interaction, we can think of each game as an unconven- 
tional form of collaboration or as an interaction architecture. In large or small organi- 
sations, even as individuals and entrepreneurs, we have conventional ways of dealing 
with things. Processes are sets of activities to perform standard tasks and produce 
well-defined results, and projects are temporary courses of actions to deal with new 
and often unique, one-time challenges. We also have the formal structures and un- 
written rules that guide an individual's action, e.g. rules of communication and pro- 
gression across different hierarchical levels. As individuals we have our routines and 
habits that keep us on the beaten track. Gamification and games now put us on their 
own track. They replace the unwritten or written rules of social convention with new 
rules, ones that hold for the time of the game and provide a safe space for its players. 


Game rules introduce a new architecture for interaction that differs from the con- 
ventional ways we see the world and relate to others. They turn individuals with 
their unique history and identity into players with different roles and submit them 
to the game's rules governing actions and turn-taking. These rules can cut across 
the formal hierarchies and structures and unwritten customs of an organisation. 
Historically and often hierarchically defined rules about turn-taking and speaking 
up can be replaced and lead to unforeseen forms of interaction among participants, 
who now find themselves on a level playing field. 


An obvious example is role-playing games that ask us to step out of the conventional 
roles we grew into and learned to perfection over the years and to assume a new role 
that other players or the game assigns to us. The new role comes along with a new 
perspective on the task at hand, and new relations to the other roles convey a new 
experience and facilitate new insights — as organisational or family sculpting sessions 
in systemic consulting and therapy impressively demonstrate." Not just empathy, also 
collaboration and cooperation can be enhanced when collaborative gameplay helps to 
establish mutual trust and social bonds and thereby improve cooperation. As well, 
game rules and procedures can activate and develop a multitude of perspectives on a 
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challenge at hand before moving further into the innovation process. Role-play is espe- 
cially good at enabling this, because it tends to break established thought patterns 
and allows our imagination to envisage new directions.” 


In the field of education, learning architectures are supported by gamification and 
games that deviate from the standards of frontal teaching and group project work. 
For example, in a flipped classroom, students acquire textbook knowledge outside 
the classroom in order to prepare for more meaningful collaborative activities — like 
the ones that gamification and games can provide - that advance their understand- 
ing in the classroom. 


Paved by its unconventional (or semi-conventional) game-specific rules, gamifica- 
tion opens a third path in the middle ground between process and project, with de- 
sign patterns that can be used as components to facilitate standard tasks (like 
generating ideas or managing trade-offs) and repurposing them within a temporary 
setting to unique, organisation-specific challenges. 


Tackling grand challenges 


According to a Greek saying from the ancient Sophist Antiphon, ‘Life is not a game 
that we can begin anew’.” Today, we are still learning the hard way that we do not 
have a planet B and that it may be impossible to fix some things. Luckily enough, 
however, we do have games that can be played in almost endless variations, and 
we do have future scenarios that allow us to anticipate alternative future develop- 
ments and their consequences before we enter an irreversible path." Sometimes 
complex knowledge, numerous stakeholder contributions and several iterations are 
needed to identify and consolidate the more desirable pathways and to translate 
these into appropriate decisions. 


Games and gamified formats of interaction are powerful means to facilitate this pro- 
cess because they can be purposefully designed to tackle grand challenges. Such 
games couple the game challenges (stretching the players' capabilities) to innovation 
challenges and enable participants to generate new ideas, knowledge or solutions to 
a problem. Or they facilitate a transformative experience that enhances their aware- 
ness or capabilities and thereby create the precondition to overcome a barrier. 


What makes gamification a “superpovver” is its capacity to adopt, repurpose and com- 
bine already powerful methods and techniques from different disciplines and tradi- 
tions (like futures studies, user experience, agile management, design thinking or 
business design) into a new, action-oriented and engaging framework. We call this 
framework the ludic space, or an alternative world, purposefully designed to deal 
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with innovation challenges. Therefore, one key to success is to frame the overarching 
story - that is, the game world — with suitable metaphors that turn the recombination 
of and interplay between these different techniques (e.g. card-sorting from user expe- 
rience design, feedback methods from design thinking and agile management, and 
scenario writing and backcasting from futures studies) into one coherent flow of 
activities. 


This recombination and design of action flows draws from and incorporates experi- 
ence-based knowledge from professional workshop designers and facilitators (the pat- 
tern approach in chapter 4 serves to capture this knowledge). Moreover, once created, 
these games can be iteratively revised and refined — based on empirical evidence - to 
better fulfil their mission of solving a particular innovation challenge. They do not 
only provide a safe space for experimentation and unconventional means to involve 
diverse stakeholders, but structure the environments players play in. As part of the 
ongoing interaction (merging knowledge acquisition with problem solving actions), 
games can convey the information required — either on their own account or from 
knowledgeable participants. A simple example here is a set of playing cards that pro- 
vide the information needed to complete a task (for instance, the Business Innovation 
Kit provides background knowledge on business model components and implementa- 
tion challenges during an ongoing business modelling session). More complex formats 
call for participation in open innovation challenges” or in generating knowledge to 


solve societal challenges or even so-called ‘wicked problems”./” 


Typically, these challenges cannot be solved by isolated initiatives, individual actors 
or a within a single session, but require continuous engagement, learning and collab- 
oration. Typically, they also involve several sub-challenges that are likewise unique 
(for instance, how to address a company-specific group of customers) and recurring 
(for instance, how to foster customer engagement). For this reason, many games in 
business and innovation are not designed to provide a single solution, but yield com- 
peting directions to discuss and reflect on." Games and gamified interaction formats 
can be specifically designed to work on this middle ground, to leverage proven gami- 
fied formats (called gamification design patterns in chapter 4), and apply them to a 
company-specific innovation challenges that can still be customized for use by 
others. The games presented in part III exemplify this approach. 


Sometime grand challenges - like improving corporate sustainability or renewing a 
customer-centric strategy — can be broken down into sub-challenges like raising 
awareness or facilitating knowledge acquisition. Games have been designed for a 
variety of serious challenges — for example as ‘safe’ ways to explore and resolve or- 
ganizational conflicts, break down silos, build trust, enable more effective collabo- 
ration within and between teams, and more.” Challenges include the great societal 
challenges of our time (such as in the CSI game in chapter 7 or the UN Global 
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Compact Dilemma game"), organisational challenges (for instance after mergers 
and acquisitions, or introducing a new customer centric strategy, in the Customer 
First game in chapter 8), or the challenge to identify and overcome innovation chal- 
lenges within the firm (in the Shift game in chapter 10). Likewise, the other games 
presented in part III of this book were all designed to address a specific recurring 
challenge. In the political arena, games for democracy and gamified applications 
help user to manoeuvre the complexities of political opinions, candidates and par- 
ties, and to facilitate their voting decisions.”” 


Innovation and entrepreneurial challenges and exemplary games addressing them 


Games and their design elements can be mapped onto different normative, strategic, or 
operational management dimensions, or onto the major domains of innovation manage- 
ment described in the scientific literature and textbooks (as we will see in chapter 4). 
Scientific discourse also provides a rich repository of innovation and entrepreneurial 
challenges as well as the barriers that individual methods or complex games address. 
Empirically, we can identify current innovation challenges facing companies, start- 
ups and public organisations. More or less sophisticated research methods ranging 
from simple conversions and semi-structured interviews to standardized surveys and 
ethnographic field research can reveal hidden challenges and barriers in cultural 
practices. Identifying the right challenge to tackle is the first great challenge for inno- 
vators and entrepreneurs and the consultants and game designers supporting them. 


Once the challenge is understood and agreed upon among the relevant stakehold- 
ers, a variety of existing games and gamification design patterns can be used to cre- 
ate new ones. Two appendices to this book provide you with an overview of both - 
a comprehensive collection of games and gamified formats that have been success- 
fully used to drive innovation and facilitate entrepreneurship, and the short version 
of gamification design patterns to create new ones. 


Before we turn to those games and gamification designs, and the theories behind them, 
a historical antecedent and two examples should illustrate how games can provide a 
safe environment for experimentation, how they allow players to take on unusual roles 
and create a framework for mixing methods to tackle strategic innovation challenges. 


A historical antecedent stems from the history of war simulations, where game sce- 
narios have been used to inform military strategies. In the Prussian army in the 19th 
century, big maps, cards, role-play, strategies, and ‘hidden’ enemy moves functioned 
as a way to simulate possible war events. The purpose was to explore a range of pos- 
sible strategies and tactics, and later also became a way to train officers’ ability to 
make decisions at the battlefield. The game was called ‘Kriegsspiel’.” In these kinds 
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of play in organizations a map creates overview — it is a landscape and world with 
actors who make specific moves and have specific skills, behave in specific ways. It 
is a landscape to comprehend and maybe to mould things differently — a landscape 
consisting of not one way to go but several, maybe competing alternatives. 


The first recent example deals with strategy development in a business context. Strat- 
egizing is difficult because while a company can make their own moves it is hard to 
anticipate how other companies in the market will react. Games can be used to simu- 
late this environment and market, giving key decision-makers the chance to test po- 
tential strategic moves and alternatives in a safe space before taking real action. 
Strategic Derby exemplifies this approach of providing a safe environment for experi- 
mentation and playing unusual roles — in this case as competitors.” 


Unfolding strategic options and role-playing competitor moves in 
a telecommunication company 


The telecommunication industry has been overheated for many years, forcing market players 
to reinvent and rethink their strategies many times in a year. In this case, an incumbent in 
Denmark was threatened by upcoming competitors offering cheaper solutions. 


In order to respond to this challenge, a strategy game was staged. A big, table-based game was 
created with a number of categories illustrating potential competitive advantages both back- 
stage, center stage and frontstage (i.e. backstage: best production line, best partnerships; center 
stage: first market offer, best quality and usage, best pricing; frontstage: best brand, best cus- 
tomer relationships, best distribution). In the game, participants would team-up in 5-6 pairs (a 
group of 10-12 participants playing in the same game). One or two of the pairs would play the 
company, while the other teams would play its competitors. Each pair was giving a mini-board 
in which they could confidentially discuss their moves. Each pair was given a specific number 
of resources (points) to invest in strategic moves and asked to note the idea behind the moves 
directly on the boards to make sure to focus on the content and be able to track moves. 


A game rule - sometimes called ‘fog of war’ or ‘hidden information” — was used. Pairs would 
create ideas and moves on their own mini-boards and then everybody would simultaneously 
move their markers to the bigger board. Thereby avoiding a team from getting an advantage by 
being for instance last in the turn-taking and seeing the others' moves. Depending on the posi- 
tions on the board (e.g. if they were leading in best brand) teams would receive new resources 
to use in the next round, simulating some companies having more resources in real markets. 
Those behind with fewer points and therefore investment capital have to move around the main 
competition or fill up market spaces by making more radical moves to the board and situation. 


In approximately 90 minutes, groups of up to 12 people would take a number of strategic 
moves, ideate on alternatives and always get instant feedback and potential competitor reac- 
tions through the moves made by the other teams in the game. For the department managers, 
innovation managers and project managers this activity led to more quality in the strategic 
options they might take afterwards, a better sense of potential alternatives and an overview 
of likely competitor action or reaction. Several sessions were conducted. 
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In reusable gamification design patterns, you can spot classic game components 
such as role-playing and branching choices, and interaction flows of awareness- 
raising and simulation at work. Thinking about the immediate output and mediate 
outcomes of the game, it also becomes evident that not just the resulting range of 
strategic options help to inform innovation-related decision making, but that training 
entrepreneurial thinking in alternatives is as valuable to many of the participants as 
the development of an innovation culture. The same is true for the second case, 
which also shows how different innovation concepts and methods are integrated into 
a gamified framework to facilitate entrepreneurship and foster cultural change. 


Good practice case: an insurance company 


Following a merger with a European partner, a large insurance company tries to reinvent insur- 
ance for private customers. Following a new strategy, it strives to have its customers experience 
it as a ‘lifetime partner’ (e.g. supporting prevention and promoting health) rather than as a 
company rarely contacted and then on unpleasant occasions. In order to foster cultural adop- 
tion of the new strategy, key behaviours are defined and addressed with a gamified workshop 
format that allows mixed groups of employees to experience and reflect upon them. For in- 
stance, simplification as one key behaviour is conveyed in an escape room setting with different 
puzzles (such as sequencing customer journeys) that need to be solved cooperatively under 
time pressure in a less complex way. Reflection upon the activity and its results reveals poten- 
tial for future process simplification. Another activity focusses explicitly on strategic innova- 
tion. Participants apply the four actions framework of blue ocean strategy (asking what aspects 
of an offering can be eliminated, reduced, improved and created anew) to reinvent an ice 
cream shop and innovate its business model competing against a large competitor. 


This standardized, gamified format lowered the access barriers to issues of strategic change 
using different conceptual frameworks (such as customer journey and blue ocean strategy). 
It enabled almost 80 percent of the employees to participate in these workshops, many re- 
ported eye-opening ‘aha’ experiences and most valued the activities. Facilitating comparable 
action-oriented, but still different experiences, reflection upon these experiences within and 
across the groups and aggregation of overarching insights allowed the new strategy to be 
conveyed in tangible and memorable ways. The playful approach also helped to reduce the 
distance between board members and their subordinates and helped to facilitate entrepre- 
neurial thinking. 


Equally rich is the variety of innovation challenges addressed by the many other 
games mentioned and described throughout the book: to get to know remote team- 
mates and build trust across departments, to foster ideation and evaluation of new 
product, service or process ideas, to generate new, values-based business models, to 
foster cultural change and corporate sustainability, to empower underprivileged en- 
trepreneurs — just to name a few. The full list of 76 innovation games, the challenges 
they address and the approaches they take in doing so you will find in the appendix. 
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1.2 Previous findings on gamification and games for innovation 
and entrepreneurship 


Several studies and a few books have already addressed gamification’s potential for 
innovation and entrepreneurship, at least on the periphery. Most of these works 
focus on related topics like gamification for learning and instruction,” gamification 
for business in general,” “gamestorming””” to spur creativity or crowdsourcing 
ideas, to facilitate values-based innovation and cultural change, or even save the 
world. Still, they provide valuable insights for innovators and entrepreneurs. Some 
thinking and early publications have had a focus on using ludic elements or game 
parts in design, innovation and in general development processes. Here we point to 
a few of those. 


Learning and instruction 


Learning and innovation are two sides of the same coin. Karl Kapp gave the first com- 
prehensive overview of the gamification of learning and instruction, showing a good 
part of the way beyond a stereotypical understanding of gamification as points, 
badges and leaderboards. Instead he calls for enhancing the learning experience: ‘Let 
us situate learners in authentic environments in which they can practice skills and 
gain immediate feedback on progress and accomplishments, earn recognition for 
doing well, and feel good for overcoming a challenge.’ He draws from Malone’s theory 
of intrinsically motivating instruction”” to show how it is the continuous learning 
challenge of the game, as defined by its rules, meaningful goals and uncertain out- 
comes which keeps players engaged. 


In the context of this book however, a game’s challenge needs to contribute to solv- 
ing a real innovation challenge, in other words, to generate new knowledge not just 
for oneself, but also for others. Conveying this greater purpose of the game to the 
players, and clarifying how the game and its outcomes contribute to solving the inno- 
vation challenge, becomes an essential framing of the activity which contributes to 
the players’ engagement. Of course, the game and the greater innovation challenge 
should be well aligned. Think of a dice game with rigid turn-taking rules and an out- 
come left purely to chance and without any opportunity to make an individual contri- 
bution — can you imagine how this could contribute to innovation? 


Gamification for business and innovation 


Some early examples of simulation games in management can be found in normally 
simple process descriptions with three to four steps and a few game rules. Chris 
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Elgood”s handbook of management games from 1981 is an example.” Luke Hoh- 
mann was one of the first to directly use the term ‘innovation games’ in the title of a 
book focusing on product innovation.”” He describes games and gives reasons and 
formulas for playing these games, and with tools and templates to further assist the 
process. They are good examples of how to use games in product development and 
are also connected to, for instance, agile development. More recently, Sune Gudiksen 
and Jake Inlove have shown several examples of how games can promote innovation. 
They explore games addressing general business challenges (such as breaking down 
silos, suspending power relations and establishing trustworthy relations), and exam- 
ine innovation-focused challenges (such as mitigating conflicts between operations 
and innovation). Sune has contributed several games he co-created to part III below. 


Gamification to spur creativity and crowdsource ideas 


With respect to innovation, most authors focus on the potential of games in early 
stages of the innovation process.”’ as a means to spur collaboration, creativity and 
engagement as well as challenge assumptions and elicit surprising viewpoints.*° Ga- 
mification is already established to facilitate ideation” or crowdsourcing.” Dave 
Gray and colleagues in their 2010 book Gamestorming: A Playbook for Innovators, 
Rulebreakers, and Changemakers provide the reader with an overview and short intro- 
ductions of simple creativity games divided into design thinking-related principles 
like divergent, emergent and convergent modes of thinking and development. In the 
Scandinavian tradition of participatory design and innovation - and also in the con- 
nected design methodology found in Lego Serious Play (chapter 13) - the games and 
activities are highly tangible and visual. Many of these examples deal with challenges 
related to service design, business model development and strategic thinking. These 
materials are getting more attention as their tangibility provides a better way of think- 
ing and a chance for tacit knowledge to surface in the activities. 


Games of agile management 


While many publications focus on the power of gamification to help in the early inno- 
vation stages of searching for and selecting ideas, there is a set of gamified techniques 
in agile management and software development. One of the best known is the widely 
played game Planning Poker? to estimate implementation efforts using Fibonacci 
numbers in agile teams. In team retrospectives, games are used to facilitate the form- 
ing and storming phases of small group development.** However, more general games 
for innovation tend to focus on the initial stages of innovation and neglect later stages 
of implementation and capture. Here, in driving the adoption of innovation and in 
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capturing value from new products, services and business models, is where we see the 
greatest potential for games to serve innovators and entrepreneurs. 


Games to facilitate values-based innovation and cultural change 


With respect to social dynamics in interdisciplinary and cross-functional teams, 
games can leverage engagement and improve interaction.” In a broader perspective 
on organisational culture, first studies indicate that gamification has a great role to 
play in addressing cultural challenges and in facilitating values-based innovation. 
For instance, gamification aids manufacturing firms in their transformation to prod- 
uct-service systems and in overcoming barriers such as information-sharing with sup- 
pliers and customers in this transition.”” In a previous study,” we explored recurring 
innovation challenges in European companies and gave an overview of the literature 
on gamification for innovation and its potentials and pitfalls for fostering innovation- 
supportive cultures and values-based innovation. We identified boundary conditions 
(such as fit to company strategy), requirements (such as providing clarity about pur- 
pose and real-world impact) and design implications (such as the need to carefully 
tailor task complexity and carefully work with competition and rewards). 


World saving online games 


Several location-based, alternate reality and multiplayer online computer games have 
been designed with the humanitarian mission of changing the world for the better. 
Some of them can be used or adapted to drive innovation in organisations and to em- 
power entrepreneurs. Jane McGonigal”” has popularized the idea of saving the world 
through playing games and created several games herself at the Palo Alto Institute for 
the Future; and she is a contributor to the non-profit platform Games for Change.” Sev- 
eral of these games facilitate innovation and social entrepreneurship — especially idea- 
tion on how to deal with societal challenges (e.g. World Without Oil and Superstruct)”” 
and entrepreneurial skill development (e.g. Evoke and Superbetter; for these and other 
games also see chapter 5.3). 


What we are still missing and want to provide here is a comprehensive overview of 
the potential of games and gamification for innovators and entrepreneurs, as a 
well-structured reusable resource for designers and practitioners that leverages 
state-of-the-art knowledge to create, repurpose and use games to drive innovation. 
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1.3 Preview of the book 


If you find these conceptual discussions on games, play, learning and innovation 
enlightening, we suggest you continue reading the following chapters. If you are more 
interested in the pattern approach and how to customize or create games to work on 
your own challenges, you can skip to part TI of the book and return to the conceptual 
foundations later. If you are looking for games to use or adapt for your own purposes, 
check which one of the games presented in part III would best fit your needs and con- 
tinue there. The final part IV is primarily addressed to teachers, trainers and everyone 
with an interest in the future of gamification and games for innovation and entrepre- 
neurial endeavours. Here we provide a short summary of each part and each chapter. 


Part I introduces what we call — drawing on the language of games - a still nascent 
superpower: to use, repurpose and create games to solve the great societal and or- 
ganisational challenges that corporations and public institutions are dealing with. 
These are games that actually drive innovation, engage different stakeholders and 
facilitate experimentation. 


Chapter 1: Challenges 

The power of games to tackle grand challenges relies on their capabilities to en- 
able experimentation in a safe environment, engage stakeholders in unconven- 
tional forms of interaction and drive innovation by design. The chapter reflects 
on challenges to be addressed, reviews previous publications and provides a pre- 
view of the book. 


Chapter 2: Play 

We play games to develop ourselves. The chapter introduces the basic concepts 
of play, games and gamification and shows how they are fundamentally inter- 
twined with our notions of learning and innovation. 


Chapter 3: Innovation and Entrepreneurship 
This chapter introduces innovation and entrepreneurship and provides a basis 
for mapping games and gamification to address I&E challenges. 


Part II introduces a pattern approach to configuring, creating and using games to 
drive innovation. Gamification design patterns document proven solutions to recur- 
ring challenges and enable innovators and entrepreneurs to create their own games. 


Chapter 4: Patterns 

A pattern approach serves as a framework for thinking about and creating games 
for IRE. The chapter introduces gamification design patterns as an approach to 
document and provide knowledge on reusable solutions to recurring challenges. 
It distinguishes between flow and component patterns and develops a basic struc- 
ture for collecting patterns. 
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Chapter 5: Games 

This chapter explores ways in which innovators and entrepreneurs and learners 
can use, modify and adapt existing games. Existing games and proven gamifica- 
tion formats are mapped onto our framework of innovation challenges. 


Chapter 6: Gamification 

This chapter provides a simple process and a canvas to collect information and 
generate alternative approaches to creating new games for an organisational inno- 
vation challenge. We discuss different contexts for defining suitable game meth- 
ods and design patterns. 


Part III features different games addressing challenges in innovation and entre- 
preneurship — from the daily need to empathize with colleagues to redesigning the 
business model and overcoming innovation barriers and solving the great societal 
sustainability challenges. Each was developed in response to major innovation chal- 
lenges that our industry partners were facing. These games and guidance for their cus- 
tomization to different contexts and challenges are also available on the companion 
sites. These cases demonstrate the potential of games by not just providing a safe 
space for experimentation and trying out new forms of collaboration, but also by tack- 
ling recurring challenges in organizations. 


Chapter 7: Corporate Sustainability 

The Corporate Sustainability Innovation game empowers participants to identify 
sustainability challenges at the workplace and generate ideas and future sce- 
narios on how to address them. 


Chapter 8: Customer-Orientation 

The Customer First Change game deals with challenges related to creating more 
human-centric organizations that can respond to changing customer needs, reg- 
ulations etc. 


Chapter 9: Business Modelling 
Business Model Branching (BMB) deals with difficult and complex challenges of 
balancing ongoing operations and new innovation-oriented activities. 


Chapter 10: Innovation Barriers 
The Shift game explores practical ways and strategies to overcome innovation 
barriers in established organizations. It assesses why companies have gates. 


Chapter 11: Teambuilding 
The Proximity Seeker game was developed to address the challenges of social 
dynamics, especially in remote teams. 
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Chapter 12: Entrepreneurship 
The Ecosystem Canvas game allovvs future entrepreneurs to become avvare of 
and explore the potential for joint value creation in networks. 


Chapter 13: Enhancing Collaboration 

This chapter discusses the potential of Lego Serious Play to facilitate communi- 
cation about strategy and to address innovation and entrepreneurial challenges 
in face-to-face and remote settings. 


Part IV derives lessons learned from the development of these games and the pat- 
tern collection to teach students and train innovation professionals to create their 
own games and address specific challenges. It ends with an outlook into the future 
of games and gamification. 


Chapter 14: Teaching 

The chapter shows how games are used to facilitate professional development 
and learning. Games facilitate new forms of encounter between students, teachers 
and companies. Gamification design patterns can be used for professional train- 
ing and education. 


Chapter 15: What’s next? 

This chapter focuses on persistent hurdles in tracking and sustaining the impact 
of games. Technological and material developments create new opportunities for 
gamification. Basic challenges in organisations and newly emerging grand chal- 
lenges point to future applications of games. 


Chapter 16: Your future 
What’s your future with games? This is an invitation to use and contribute to 
our online library of games and to join a wider community of practice. 


On the final pages you will find the Gamification Design Pattern Collection featuring 
a short version of all patterns and an overview of all the games for innovation and 
entrepreneurship mentioned in this book. You will also find the full list of references 
and an index. Enjoy! 


Chapter 2 
Play: Playing games to develop ourselves 


A ludic space, its boundaries and rules, its artefacts 
and goals compose a purposefully designed 
structure for play and experiential learning. 


Apart from their contributions to innovation projects and their objective results, 
playing games for innovation facilitates learning experiences that empower entre- 
preneurs and may be required to drive innovation. 


Play is a serious thing. Watch any group of kids and you can remind yourself that 
this is something which comes naturally. Evolutionary psychologists point out that 
the ability to play, and therefore imagine and simulate a variety of situations, devel- 
oped as an important adaptive mechanism.’ Kids play because they are destined to 
do so, and the pleasurable experience ensures that they will want to keep playing, 
which also means learning from interacting with the surroundings and the people 
around them. 


It’s not just kids; all mammals display similar behaviour and this raises an impor- 
tant question. Why do these creatures play? Play is costly in terms of energy so why 
has evolution selected for this capacity? The argument is that play is not accidental 
but instead serves several important purposes. As Peter Gray” argues, play enables 
them to: 


- practice skills that are essential to their survival and reproduction, 

- learn to cope physically and emotionally with unexpected, potentially harmful 
events, 

- reduce hostility and enable cooperation, 

- generate new, sometimes useful creations. 


This last point has particular relevance; play can be seen as a key factor in the inno- 
vation which has enabled our species to survive. Our ability to imagine and create 
lies at the heart of our emergence as human beings, whose main gift is not our size 
or strength but our ability to learn and adapt to often hostile and uncertain environ- 
ments or to recreate the places we inhabit. We innovate, find solutions and, if our 
first options are blocked off, find alternatives. Arguably a key function of play is to 
generate — in an ‘offline’ mode - novel behaviours and creations which later on be- 
come useful in promoting survival. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJEA] This work is licensed under the 
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Johan Huizingha writes extensively on this theme in his book Homo Ludens. He 
sees play as imaginative, and argued that it provides the engine for “cultural inno- 
vations”: “It is an activity connected vvith no material interest, and no profit can be 
gained by it. It proceeds within its own proper boundaries of time and space accord- 
ing to fixed rules and in an orderly manner.” 


Caillois* follows up on Huizingha’s work and distinguishes ‘ludus’, structured activi- 
ties with explicit game rules, from ‘paidia’, rather unstructured and spontaneous 
playfulness. He associates the human tendency to transform ‘paidia’ into ‘ludus’, and 
the re-forming of rules to our cultural development. When watching kids play we see 
that ‘paidia’ is the essence of play. We don’t lose this as we get older, though our 
instinctive desire to jump into playing may often be checked by a sense of decorum 
or etiquette or any one of a number of barriers. Adults continue to enjoy play in a 
variety of settings and for a number of reasons - not least as a way of structuring 
time. The English word ‘pastime’ captures this essence well — something to help pass 
time in pleasurable fashion. 


2.1 Learning to play 


Not surprisingly some of our creativity has been ploughed back into the design of 
play experiences which can be reproduced and shared - the idea of games. Games 
have a basic structure - the “rules” of the game — which govern how the players can 
reach some kind of goal, producing a winner or a winning state. Whether on a sports 
field or with a deck of cards, games have long been a central feature of our lives. They 
date back thousands of years: archaeologists found a 3000-year-old set of dice during 
an excavation in Iran, Chinese tile games of similar vintage have been found and the 
Egyptians were playing board games close to 5000 years ago. But still games continue 
to evolve. The advent of the computer opened up space for digital games, as the inter- 
net and connectivity enabled massive online games and the smart phone mobile gam- 
ing, with virtual reality now shifting the frontiers still further. The scale is huge. 
Estimates for the market for computer games alone is over $150bn with an expected 
growth rate of 1396.? Individual games like Minecraft have a subscriber base estimated 
at 126 million. 


The range of games being played is still growing — also in the area we are concerned 
with, namely, the innovation process itself. A key component of play lies in the crea- 
tion of something new through activities involving experimentation, interaction and 
exploration. It is not surprising that putting some structure around this urge — in the 
form of games — opens up new possibilities for accelerating and enhancing innova- 
tion, for creating new products, services and processes. 
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m a famous study in 1971 trying to understand what went on in the minds of creative 
artists, psychologists Mihali Csikszentmihalyi and Jacob Getzels’ gave a group of art 
students a table of thirty items from which they were asked to construct a still life 
composition. The results were evaluated by a jury of experienced professors who 
rated their work on three dimensions - originality, craftsmanship and ‘overall value’. 
What they found was that the artists spent time crawling around the problem and 
exploring its dimensions and opportunities. They were shaping the emerging prob- 
lem. Csikszentmihalyi and Getzels called this behaviour ‘discovery orientation’ — and 
found that not only was this discovery-based approach a good predictor of artistic 
creativity, it also predicted future success. 


This idea of playing around with elements of a problem before beginning to solve it 
isn’t just relevant to the world of fine art. Exploring, reshaping and redefining the 
problem - playing with it — makes a difference in many spheres of innovative activity. 
For example, James Dyson wasn’t the first person to be frustrated at the inability of 
his vacuum cleaner to pick up all the dust and at the need to keep changing the bag.” 
But eventually something clicked in his engineer’s mind and he took the recalcitrant 
machine to his workshop to see if he could improve it. ‘Crawling around’ the apparent 
problem of an inefficient filtering mechanism - the particles of dust blocked the pores 
of the bag and so quickly reduced its suction power — he began to see a new ap- 
proach. The actual problem wasn’t one of creating a better bag, but whether or not 
you needed a bag at all. What if you could make a cleaner with no bag, using a differ- 
ent way of separating out the dust from the air being sucked through the machine? 


In other words, he had reframed the problem - and in doing so opened up some new 
lines of enquiry. This moment of insight wasn’t of course the end of the story but 
rather the beginning of a long, laborious process, involving five years and over 5000 
prototypes before he got the idea ‘right’. This story highlights the importance of prob- 
lem exploration, an approach which Dyson continues to use in systematically rein- 
venting a wide range of domestic appliances. He summarises it well: ‘I spend a lot of 
time taking things apart and putting them back together, considering how they work 
and how they might work better.’ 


Sometimes the challenge is to look beyond the apparent pattern. We’ve evolved to be 
really good at making sense out of multiple bits of information fast — because our 
survival depended on it. That’s often an asset — but it can be a barrier as well since 
we risk pigeonholing problems too early. Seeing a problem and thinking that we rec- 
ognise it — ‘it’s one of those” — starts us off on a pathway applying old solutions 
which worked in the past. The trouble is that this particular version of the problem 
might not be ‘one of those’ but something different which needs a new approach. 
Once again, we need a capacity for problem exploration, examination, checking. 
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So how do we go about problem-exploring? How do we move from vague notions, 
hunches, half-formed ideas tovvards something more vvorkable? Not by a single leap 
but by a series of stepping-stones, bridges, scaffolding — essentially playing with 
ideas about the problem, and building on the ideas of others in a fertile environment.” 
The artists in Csikszentmihalyi and Getzels” study picked up obiects, vveighed them, 
turned them around in their hands, looked at them from different angles. Dyson”s 
method is the similar — create a prototype to help focus the exploration, since, as he 
explains, “prototypes allovv you to quickly get a feel for things and uncover subtle de- 
sign flavvs.”” 


The clue is in the name - proto-type. It’s not about the finished object but a stepping- 
stone, a test-bed for learning, some vray of exploring in a laboratory, in an experimen- 
tal mode. Kids do this naturally (which is a major reason why they outperform most 
adults in the Marshmallow challenge described in chapter 5.1). From the moment they 
can start to hold an object they begin to explore it, trying out all its possibilities. And 
when they play together they multiply the possible options in an inspiring fashion — a 
humble cardboard box can become a spaceship, a shop, a stage, an article of clothing. 
And it changes its identity with impressive speed! 


Not surprisingly play has become a central theme in the research and practice 
around innovation and entrepreneurship (I&E). Books with titles like Serious Play, 
The Playful Entrepreneur or Experimentation Matters" underpin a host of workshop 
and training programmes designed to cultivate skills and practices associated with 
effective play. This approach - incorporated in bootcamps, hackathons and other 
activities — has at its heart a deep research base in the psychology of problem explo- 
ration and open-ended solution development. 


What we are doing with these approaches is bringing play into the innovation pro- 
cess in a planned and systematic fashion, creating structures and contexts within 
which play can happen. 


2.2 Creating structures for play and games as structured play 


Innovation - converting ideas and knowledge into economic, social and environ- 
mental value — benefits not only from play processes like exploration and prototyp- 
ing, but also from the structured environment within which play takes place. It isa 
space featuring elements that promote play. Think of how a kindergarten works. 
These are not minimalist and functional classrooms but rather stimulating physical 
environments which are equipped with resources of many kinds which can be used 
in play. These resources and ‘play structures’ provide scaffolding which encourages 
children to experiment and explore. What works in the world of children can also 
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work for adults. Increasingly we are seeing attention being paid to environments to 
enable innovation — for example the Googleplex, Apple’s new headquarters or the 
Pixar studios.” The need for dedicated spaces where experimentation can happen 
has led to “innovation labs' becoming a “must-have” for any organization concerned 
with innovation. They provide ludic or “boundary spaces' - in which play can hap- 
pen as a path towards innovation and everyday routines and on-going operations 
can be suspended while thinking of the new.” 


And within these play structures we can find a growing use of games - as struc- 
tured, goal directed patterns of play. In their playbook for Innovators, Rulebreakers, 
and Changemakers, Dave Gray and colleagues focus on games for creativity and 
ideation. They suggest that games represent a particular kind of play with five key 
characteristics: 


- Game space: an environment in which the rules of ordinary life are temporarily 
suspended and replaced with the rules of the game. In effect it involves a tem- 
porary alternative world. 

- Boundaries: games have a definite point at which they start and end and other 
boundaries, for example in physical space. A football game has a certain dura- 
tion and the pitch a particular size. 

- Rules for interaction: these define the way the game is played together with the 
game space boundaries. 

- Artefacts: these are elements which enable the game to be played or carry infor- 
mation about the rules. The counters on a board game, the ball, bat and other 
equipment in a sports game, etc. 

- Goal: games have a purpose and an end point, a winning state when the objec- 
tive is achieved. 


The authors focus on creativity and ideation, but even beyond idea generation games 
are used to accelerate innovation, often involving surprising new insights, creative 
combinations and promising pathways to scale. Especially for more complex tasks, 
the participants and content have to be considered as equally important key charac- 
teristics of gameplay and its design. On the one hand, the participants’ identity, pro- 
fessional background and their role and relations in the organisation may heavily 
affect their attention, their in-game behaviour and the results they generate. On the 
other hand, already grasping the content and the methods to process it can be de- 
manding for those without specialized expertise in the domain. Therefore, content is 
king in innovation games — a tangible trace of the process and content need to be 
clearly visible. 


Increasingly game elements inform professional interaction formats for creating 
new products, services and processes. The hackathon, for example, is a popular 
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approach, which can be targeted at a major societal challenge around which teams 
compete over a specified time and with the promise of winning a prize. Companies 
and other organizations regularly organize these as a way of generating novel ideas 
and business models; for example, the German company Merck uses hackathons in 
its ‘innovation playground’ at its headquarters in Darmstadt. Such games and 
events do not just structure interaction, but contribute to what innovations and en- 
trepreneurs are beginning to understand as essential enablers for enduring success 
in innovation: culture.” An innovation manager of a leading recycling and environ- 
mental services company in Germany explained the underlying trend: ‘In the last 
years we went from exploring future scenarios, to building dedicated innovation 
labs to focussing on changing values and culture.’ 


2.3 Playing to learn 


Learning to play is a key theme in innovation and entrepreneurship and an increas- 
ingly important set of skills. But there is a second important theme: the idea of playing 
to learn. The constructivist view of development sees learning as children-centred, in- 
volving not simply the passive receiving of inputs but active experimentation with 
them. For example, John Dewey argues for the key role of such experiential learning." 
The power of play is that it allows simulation, rehearsal, experiment and - crucially - 
failure in a safe space. So using play as an educational device offers some powerful 
learning opportunities, not least because it works with our innate behaviour. Play 
runs through the work of many educational theorists. Jean Piaget sees it as integral 
to the development of intelligence in children." Lev Vygotsky places a similarly 
strong emphasis on play as a learning device or enabler. His ‘zone of proximal 
development” suggests that play has an important role in enabling children (via so- 
cial engagement and collaboration) to both reinforce their existing knowledge and 
reach towards new frontiers. 


‘Play structures’ provide the context in which safe experimentation can happen, 
changing the role of teachers to helping guides who extract learning from play, trans- 
lating between the worlds. Jerome Bruner talks about ‘scaffolding’, and the metaphor 
can be applied to teachers actively supporting learners but also to the play structures 
themselves: Providing a temporary support and framework for acquiring or construct- 
ing new skills and knowledge until it can stand and develop on its own foundations.” 


In its purest form play is open-ended, simply a pleasurable activity from which 
learning may or may not emerge. Games create artificial worlds. Their boundaries, 
rules, artefacts and goals can be designed to fulfil purposes that reach beyond the 
goals of the game itself, for instance, to facilitate learning or address an innovation 
challenge by coupling the games challenge to an innovation challenge. 
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The experiential learning cycle 


David Kolb”s learning eycle is vvidely used to represent hovr learning takes place 
(Figure 2.1). According to this model, learning creates knovvledge “through the trans- 
formation of experience"? and integrates four stages. Learners make a new concrete 
experience, accompanied by observation and reflection. Abstract conceptualizations 
modify their existing concepts or generate new ones. Through active experimentation 
they apply the revised concepts and gather new experiences again. The model sug- 
gests that learning is about more than grasping abstract concepts. It is rooted in expe- 
rience and different stages need to be visited before the loop is closed. Crucially it 
recognises the need to experiment as part of that process, creating experiences which 


can then be reflected upon. 
| Experience m 


Raa 1el 


Figure 2.1: Kolb”s four stage learning cycle. 


It doesn’t matter where we enter the cycle. It only matters that we complete the 
whole cycle for learning to take place, enriching, broadening and deepening the ex- 
perience. In order to enable effective learning — for example, about how to manage 
innovation better — we need to: 


- capture and reflect on our experiences, trying to distil insights from them about 
what works and what doesn’t work; 

- create models of how the world works — concepts — and link these to those we 
already have; 

- use our revised models to engage again in innovation — and try new things out. 


But learning is not automatic. There are a number of points at which learning can 
fail to happen unless a blockage is dealt with. Table 2.1 gives some examples. Im- 
portantly, play can help deal with these problems and resulting challenges. For ex- 
ample, component patterns like EPIC MEANING, HUMOUR and provoking SURPRISE 
can spur motivation for the innovation challenge at hand. AWARENESS RAISING work- 
shops are one approach to sensitize for abstract guidelines and values. EXPERIENTIAL 
LEARNING can be a gamified interaction flow (pattern) in itself to convey innovation- 
related knowledge in a group experiential manner. For learners who lack concrete 
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experience, the possibility of entering an artificial game world can bring experience to 
them. The risks attendant with many experiments in the real world can be offset by the 
use of games as simulations, again in a temporary artificial and safe world. 


Table 2.1: Some key blocks to learning. 


Learning blocker Underlying problem 

Lack of entry to the learning cycle The motivation problem 

Incomplete learning cycle The completion problem 

Not knowing how to learn The skills problem 

Tacit, hidden, informal learning The elicitation problem 

Local search for new solutions The parochial/ not invented here problem 
Uncritical reflection The challenge problem 

Infrequent, sporadic learning The reinforcement /reward problem 
Localised, unshared learning The sharing problem 

Unsustained learning The motivation problem 


Let’s look at a game designed to help understand some of the challenges in new prod- 
uct development (NPD) as one important innovation theme. The Self-Propelled Car 
game involves teams competing against each other. There are boundary conditions, 
namely, teams have limited time and a limited set of resources which they can use. 
The overall goal of the game is to create the best self-propelled car — where best means 
performance (the ability to travel furthest under its own power) and provides a clear 
criterion to determine the winner. The underlying purpose is to create experiences with 
the NPD process, to enable guided reflection and the emergence and presentation of 
core concepts.” 


This game allows for extensive experimentation and creativity. Observers are at- 
tached to each team to help the subsequent reflection. At the end of the time period, 
the resulting cars — finished or not — are presented and lined up. Each is allowed a 
demonstration run and then the winner is found. 


Let’s link this to the key aspects of the learning cycle. The game provides: 


- motivation, the fun element draws people into the game; 

- structured and controlled experimentation, with a clear beginning, middle and 
end as well as defined rules; 

- simulated and safe experience - even if the content is challenging in the game 
and conflicts arise, the stakes are low and so there is little likelihood of real 
animosity; 

- reflection guided by a facilitator, teacher or coach; and 
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- concepts are created, added or reinforced by matching reflective observation 
with relevant theory about project implementation. 


Playing the Self-Propelled Car game helps deal with the challenges posed in Table 2.1 
The motivation to learn is enhanced by the fun element of the game. While it draws 
into an immersive experience, it is the reflection phase afterwards which completes 
the learning cycle and allows concepts to be embedded and reinforced. Learning 
comes as a consequence of play and so engages existing skills around game-playing. 
The group discussion and reflection phases offer an opportunity to articulate and 
share tacit knowledge and to explore experiences. Having an experienced and Dedi- 
cated Facilitator running the game allows for probing and guided reflection, challeng- 
ing participants to think about what they have just experienced. Above all learning is 
shared — and the enjoyment of this game sets up expectations for future game-based 
opportunities which nevertheless have a serious learning agenda embedded in them. 


The ludic space and its organisational boundaries 


The ‘playing to learn’ approach uses games and play structures to create a safe experi- 
mental space, an alternative world, in which experience can be generated. Reflection 
is then guided by teaching/coaching inputs (e.g. questions, probes, illumination) and 
concepts built or reinforced. Kolb and Kolb”” suggest that setting up such a ‘ludic 
space’ is one of the highest forms of learning, since it introduces new perspectives to 
enhance familiar experiences, gives equal weight to process and outcome, and en- 
courages learners to take responsibility for their own learning experience based on 
their own success criteria.” Setting up such a ludic space involves working with ele- 
ments such as freedom to play, uncertainty and the use of artificial, alternative worlds 
within which a different reality can be experienced. 


Figure 2.2 illustrates Kolb and Kolb’s ludic learning model. The ludic space bound- 
ary is defined by the rules of the game. For example, the rules of turn-taking set a 
basic framework for interaction. The ludic learning space is made up of play ele- 
ments: feeling free to play, tolerating uncertainty, welcoming foolishness, stepping out 
of real life, balancing competition (agon) and structured interaction (ludus) with free 
play (paidia),”” community and communication, and the replicating the ludic space 
through recursive practice. Deep leaming then takes place in the centre, involving ten- 
sions between competitiveness and fair play, self-absorption and empathy, experienc- 
ing an authentic self and one that is imagined. 


While Kolb and Kolb describe these principles of a ludic space, their examples are tak- 
ing from more broad play activities. What ultimately also confines and sets boundaries 
for a ludic space when dealing with innovation processes and management is the fact 
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Ludic space boundary 


Ludic Learning 
Space [CE] 


/ Experiential Learning Cycle 


[AC] 


Figure 2.2: The ludic space and experiential learning cycle.” CE (concrete experience), 
RO (reflective observation), AC (active conceptualisation), AE (active experimentation). 


these are also boundaries to an “organization”. While games and the play within 
games can create a distance to on-going operations or everyday routines, various orga- 
nizational elements still come into play — these cannot and should not be fully sepa- 
rated. We call these elements “organizational constraints”. They are not necessarily 
negative or positive, but something one has to consider when creating a ludic space in 
an innovation context. Organizational constraints consist, for instance, in the times 
that can be assigned to different tasks, in historical and power relations, and organiza- 
tional structures and culture, and governmental regulation (e.g. with respect to safety, 
data security or employee rights). 


Likewise, language barriers play a role — and here we don't mean the language spo- 
ken in a country - but even more impactful the highly professionalized and special- 
ized language that people use in innovation settings, where we often have to 
consider that people have a variety of disciplinary and work backgrounds. Games 
can be designed to feed in required background knowledge and mitigate similar 
barriers, but once in a while, organizational constraints can still pop up and influ- 
ence - for better or worse - the play activity. 
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For example, in the Self-Propelled Car game mentioned above, it is essential when cre- 
ating a ludic space to bear in mind the organizational constraints, allow players the 
freedom to move, acknowledge and accept uncertainty and create alternative direc- 
tions, scenarios and stream of thoughts. Combining these with the highly experimental 
elements found in innovation processes over the course of a few hours results in dy- 
namic, immersive activities that can lead to novel perspectives, uncovering hidden as- 
sumptions and other surprising insights that can lead to new pathways to pursue. 


In the next chapter we will connect these concepts of learning and the ludic space 
to the core concepts of innovation and entrepreneurship. Based on these concep- 
tual foundations we can then move on to looking at specific games and how they 
can be adapted and created to empower innovators and entrepreneurs. 


Chapter 3 

Innovation and entrepreneurship: 
Gamification and games in the innovation 
and entrepreneurship space 


Different innovation management 
dimensions, process stages, and 
historically grown concepts span the 
background to situate and design 
gamified approaches to innovation and 
entrepreneurship. 


These days we’re familiar with the sophisticated devices embedded in our smart 
phones which give us access to a rich variety of geographical and travel guidance. 
Supported by a network of satellites and a huge library of programs interpreting infor- 
mation, we have literally at our fingertips the kind of navigation resources a 16™ cen- 
tury sailor would have given riches for. The new and thriving markets in world trade 
which drove economic growth 500 years ago relied on accurate navigation to far- 
flung places which involved voyages lasting years. Accurate maps provided a consid- 
erable competitive advantage; they were tools to be kept secret and guarded, fought 
over and defended whatever the cost. Now at the flick of a fingertip we can map our 
route to anywhere and get directions to guide us on each step of the way. 


The voyage and the map are useful metaphors for thinking about the challenges of 
managing innovation, corporate venturing and entrepreneurship. It involves an un- 
certain journey fraught with risk. Fortunately, we’ve been doing a lot of map- 
making over the past century. Both theoretical and practical research have enabled 
us to build a reasonably accurate guide to the known world and helped us develop 
techniques for mapping at the frontier. 


There’s now over one hundred years of such research on innovation management and 
the good news is that it is convergent. There are core themes which come up again and 
again. Of course, there is plenty of undiscovered territory — for example, the frontier 
world of managing innovation in virtual digital space. But quite a lot of territory has 
already been mapped, which converts to handy traveller’s guides. Just as powerful 
map applications are available on any smartphone, there are thousands of books, 
courses, and even apps to help us navigate the journey of I&E. The International Stand- 
ards Organization (ISO) is now actively promoting a ‘standard’ for a systematic ap- 
proach for organizing and managing the innovation process." 
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Games form part of this rich resource to help navigate the necessarily still uncertain 
world of innovation and entrepreneurship (I&E). But before we look in more detail at 
how they do so it will be worth briefly flying over the I&E landscape to remind us of 
the territory. Then we can move on to look at how games can help us learn to travel 
well, and take new journeys into less developed or explored lands. 


3.1 What is the innovation and entrepreneurship landscape? 


When did you last use your Spangler? This seems like an odd question and one 
which is likely to trigger a somewhat mystified response. Who or what is a Spangler? 
The answer is simple — Mr Murray Spangler is the man who invented and patented the 
electric vacuum suction sweeper. It might be an everyday object in our lives (going 
under various brand names), but the name of the innovator who struggled so hard to 
bring it into being is lost to us. But we often associate another name with vacuum 
cleaners - that of Mr William Hoover, who bought Spangler's patent, took over his 
struggling operation and built a global business out of the innovation. 


This mini-saga? gives us a powerful reminder of a key point about innovation. It 
doesn't work like the cartoons in which a “light bulb” suddenly appears when some- 
one has a new idea. Innovation is a journey, not an event, and it's a journey across 
difficult and unfriendly terrain. It's full of risks and uncertainty, and those who've 
made the journey before us report the multiple false starts, dead ends, unexpected 
roadblocks and hidden potholes which might trip us up. It takes time and we may 
run out of the scarce resources we've scratched together to make the journey before 
we reach the end - the fate which befell poor Mr Spangler. But there is an end, a 
*promised land' where we can rest for a few moments and enjoy the fruits of our hard 
work. Innovation is about creating value — whether economic, social or environmen- 
tal — from our ideas and the end point is one where we have managed to achieve that 
goal at scale, where we've persuaded many to adopt our innovation, or we have 
changed the world to be a better place in some way. 


The trouble is that the wanderlust gets in our blood. Once we've completed one jour- 
ney we can't sit for long before our feet are itching to make the next journey, perilous 
though it might be. Once again, we gather ourselves, make new preparations and 
begin our next expedition - this time hopefully having learned the lessons from the 
first to help us become slightly better prepared for what awaits us. Whether we're 
talking about a start-up venture, making the journey for the first time, or a large cor- 
poration sending out yet another team to explore and colonise the new world, the 
underlying metaphor is the same. One of journeying and exploration. 
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The good news, of course, is that the landscape is not totally unfamiliar. We’ve 
learned a lot about its basic geography, the different climate zones we're likely to 
travel through and the general challenges such terrain holds. There”ll still be sur- 
prising events to deal with but, thanks to a growing knowledge base, we're not sim- 
ply venturing into the complete unknown. The maps that we rely on have been 
made by a mixture of people - fellow travellers willing to write down and share 
their experiences as well as researchers who have tried to systematically capture 
the contours of the landscape and make it available to others. 


3.2 The core body of knowledge 


In order to understand how games can drive innovation and facilitate entrepreneur- 
ship let us review the conceptual foundations and basic building blocks of the domain: 
its definition, word form, relevance and relation to entrepreneurship, its sources, di- 
mensions, radicalism and process. 


a) Definition: Innovation is about converting ideas or knowledge into economic, so- 
cial and environmental value. The word is derived from the Latin in plus novare, 
meaning to make something new or to change. Innovation alters our capabilities to 
act,’ and has been described quite simply as ‘significant positive change”. 


b) Word form: The word ‘innovation’ has two meanings: it is used both as a noun 
(the outcome of a process) and a verb (the actions involved in making such changes). 
Research on innovation has not only looked at the what and its impact but also at 
the how - the ways in which the process is organised and managed.” 


c) Relevance: Innovation is important for a number of reasons. It matters for em- 
ployment, for economic growth, for social welfare and for the individual motivation 
and values of different stakeholders involved in the process.” William Baumol’s 
work explores the insight that innovation is a key factor in economic development: 
extensive studies highlight the importance of ‘the residual’ due to innovation - the 
part of productivity growth statistics which is not accounted for by changes in la- 
bour or capital inputs.’ Other studies look at the way innovation shapes competi- 
tiveness and enables the emergence of new industries and change in economic 
structures and firm level performance. Also, its role in social change has been well 
documented. Arguably the development of civilization is a history of social innova- 
tion in new forms of human interaction. Periods like the Renaissance and the Indus- 
trial Revolution are characterised by waves of social and cultural change enabled 
by innovation. In the last decade the pivotal role of innovation for urgent transi- 
tions towards a sustainable development has been widely acknowledged. 
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d) Entrepreneurship: Innovation is what entrepreneurs do.” Entrepreneurs are agents 
of innovation and they do it in many different contexts. Start-ups are the most familiar 
to us but innovation agents act in many other contexts: in growing enterprises, in 
large established organizations (LEOs) and in multi-organization networks and sys- 
tems. This distinction is important because there is growing recognition of the various 
forms of innovation action — for example amongst employees, in corporate entre- 
preneurship, as well as with the individuals and teams who create new ventures. 


e) Sources: Extensive research highlights the wide range of sources of innovation. 
These include formal research and development (R&D), less formal process improve- 
ment experimentation, sensing and analysing of market signals, competitor behav- 
iour and emulation, user-led innovation, as well as changing values in society or 
governmental regulation. The underlying message is that effective innovation man- 
agement requires a rich understanding of both the wide range of sources and the 
ability to search systematically across them to identify threats and tap into potential 
opportunities for innovation. 


f) Dimensions: Multiple studies going right back to Schumpeter’s early theories? 
point to innovation taking place in a number of different ways. These include prod- 
uct, process, marketing and organisational innovation."” Unique methods address 
different types of innovation in three management dimensions, namely the opera- 
tional dimension with product, process and service innovation, the strategic dimen- 
sion with business model innovation and strategic concerns (including market 
positioning and supply chain) and the normative dimension with innovations in or- 
ganisational identity and networks." Once again effective innovation management 
requires understanding of these different types and building a portfolio which re- 
flects the range of opportunities and values to strive for. 


g) Radicalism: Innovation involves a spectrum of novelty and risk along these dimen- 
sions of change, running from incremental improvement (doing what we do but bet- 
ter) through to more radical steps and at the limit doing something completely new. 
Sustaining innovation involves incremental and larger step changes within an exist- 
ing technology or market framework while disruptive innovation involves more radi- 
cal shifts such as the emergence of new markets, jumps to new technological fields 
or shifts in business model paradigms. 


h) Process: Innovation involves a process - it is not a single ‘light bulb’ moment. 
While this process is not neat or simple there is an underlying structure to it over 
time and it requires innovation managers to pay attention to different activities 
within each phase. Typical models have a front end concerned with search, a phase 
associated with strategic selection of opportunities out of the many available at the 
front end and then a systematic elaboration of those projects. This process involves 
reducing uncertainty by investing in knowledge acquisition through development 
activities; it requires careful review and balancing of risk and reward and the ability 
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to stop or pivot activities as learning takes place in cycles of experimentation. Once 
developed to the stage where a new product or service can be launched on the mar- 
ket (or a new process launched in an internal market) the emphasis shifts towards 
scale, diffusion and capturing of value. Finally, innovation as a process allows for 
review and learning to establish and innovation culture and build capabilities for 
the future — how to repeat the innovation trick more effectively. This process 
doesn't take place in a vacuum - it is shaped and influenced by a variety of factors. 
In particular innovation needs: 


— Clear normative direction and strategic leadership, plus the commitment of re- 
sources to make it happen. Innovation is about taking risks, about going into new 
and sometimes completely unexplored spaces. It requires visionary leadership, 
the willingness to commit resources and effective communication in order to se- 
cure buy-in and the alignment of innovation efforts from all employees. 

- An innovative organisation in which the structure and climate enable people to 
deploy their creativity and share their knowledge to bring about change. Re- 
search emphasises that “one size doesn't fit all”. There is a need to determine 
the appropriate organizational structure given the operating contingencies. Too 
little order and structure may be as bad as too much. 

—  Pro-active links across boundaries inside the organisation and to external stake- 
holders who can play a part in the innovation process - for instance suppliers, 
customers, sources of finance, resources of skill and knowledge, even society at 
large. Twenty-first century innovation is most certainly not a solo act but a multi- 
player game across boundaries inside the organisation and beyond those to the 
many external agencies who can play a part in the innovation process. Emphasis 
in the era of “open innovation' is increasingly on building and managing in inno- 
vation ecosystems in which networks and relationships are critical. 


The essential steps of a process model and the key innovation management questions 
are summarised in Figure 3.1. In chapter 5 we will see how different game flows can 
support each of these steps. 


Of course, there are limits to such process models. Many commentators point out the 
complexities and uncertainties involved. But even they agree that there is a generic 
landscape through which we need to travel if value is to emerge from ideas. Anyone 
might get lucky once but successful organizations try to manage the innovation process 
and they do so at multiple levels — operational, strategic, normative — within an inte- 
grated management framework.” 


To stay a little longer with the journey metaphor we need to recognise that innova- 
tion does not simply involve the same journey every time. There is enormous variety 
in terms of the travellers, destinations, level of risk and such. Organizations and 
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Search - hovv 
can vve find 
opportunities 

for innovation? 


Select - what are 
vve going to do - 
and why? 


Implement - how 
are we going to 
make it happen? 


Capture - how 
are we going to 
get the benefits? 


Figure 3.1: A four step process model to drive innovation. 


serial entrepreneurs try to embed behaviour patterns which work - for how they 
search, select, implement, etc. — into behavioural ‘routines’ which become ‘the way 
we do things around here’, the culture of their organizations. But the reality is also 
that there is always a need to discover new ways of travelling and adding new skills 
and capabilities which we learn through travelling at the innovation frontier. 


Organisational ambidexterity or the tension between ‘exploit’ — doing what we do 
better — and ‘explore’ — doing something completely different — is at the heart of 
organizational strategy concerning innovation.” The former benefits from familiar- 
ity, so maps can be used to good effect here. But the latter requires a capacity to 
make our own maps. When companies grow, many lose the capability to explore 
and make new maps over the years - in other words; innovation is at odds with on- 
going operations. Companies become good at optimizing the current portfolios al- 
ready at the heart of the organization. This has been referred to as the innovator’s 
dilemma, organizational ambidexterity and sometimes also as corporate immune 
systems. Approaches are needed that can catapult selected company representa- 
tives out of the exploit mode and into exploring new directions, and eventually also 
launching and ramping these up. 


It’s also worth reminding ourselves that the context in which all of this takes place 
varies. Much of what we learned in the early days of our map-making about managing 
innovation began in large commercial organizations. The emphasis then shifted to 
smaller organizations in a start-up phase, looking more closely at the ‘front end’ of 
innovation and especially the role of the entrepreneur as an agent of change. Early 
work focussed heavily on manufacturing. More recent emphasis has been on services. 
Product and process dominated early thinking, now there is a strong focus on business 
models and value platforms. And the unit of analysis has moved from focusing on the 
enterprise to chains and relationships involving customers and suppliers, to today’s 
view of innovation as an open multi-player game with an emphasis on networks and 
ecosystems. 
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In particular we’ve recognised that it’s not simply a matter of plug-and-play. These 
lessons need configuring to contexts like social innovation or the public sector 
where different constraints apply and which require different or adapted mod- 
els. For example, healthcare innovation involves a tension between risk and reward 
as would be familiar in any commercial venture. But it also involves reliability — the 
need to ensure safe healthcare provision — something which introduces a bias to- 
wards playing safe. In similar fashion, social innovation in a sector like humanitar- 
ian aid faces ethical challenges - slogans like ‘fail fast” and experimenting with 
minimum viable products and rapid prototyping have no place in a context where 
the *market' consists of vulnerable people traumatised by the after-effects of a 
disaster. 


Eventually, acknowledging an increasing variety of social and sustainability-oriented 
innovations has contributed to our current understanding that any kind of innovation 
is to some extent based on values, i.e. driven by systems of priorities and notions of 
what is considered desirable, that innovations articulate a response to what is con- 
ceived of as a relevant challenge. Accordingly, innovation is increasingly recognised 
as a key resource to deal with “grand challenges' confronting society today. 


Games and gamification have played a relatively small role so far in the development 
of innovation approaches. However, their potential to promote safe experimentation, 
to facilitate collaboration amongst a wide group of stakeholders and to combine differ- 
ent techniques and methods suggests considerable potentials to expand this approach. 


3.3 Games for map-making at the innovation frontier 


As we have seen, there is a body of knowledge of I&E. The challenge becomes one of 
how to share this knowledge so others can make the journey. It's a learning challenge 
and, as we saw in the previous chapter, one in which games can play a big part. First 
let's remind ourselves of the key attributes games have to support the learning cycle. 


- They create a temporary alternative world with boundaries in time and space, 
within which safe exploration can take place. 

- They involve rules and other play structures and elements. 

- They allow for interactivity between players and game objects, allowing them 
to experience of the “drama” in the situation being modelled. 

- They allow for multiple simulations in which players can experiment with differ- 
ent strategies. 

- They provide motivation, the fun element of a game which draws people in. 

- They permit experimentation within the game context. 
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As we saw in chapter 2 a widely used game in the field of innovation involves par- 
ticipants in teams competing to design and build a new product — a self-propelled 
toy car for example.” In this new product development game the players have lim- 
ited resources so they need to be creative in their design, and they are working 
against the clock so they need to balance exploration with implementation. They 
are judged on a number of performance criteria — for example how far can the car 
travel under its own propulsion. In its simplest form this provides rich content for 
reflection on key themes like innovation search and experimentation and disci- 
plines like project management and teamworking. Variations in the game can bring 
in a market element - success is judged partially on how satisfied the customer is 
so teams have to do market research to try and elicit and meet needs, or not! 


If we map this game onto our model of ludic space we can see the role the game 
plays in allowing experimentation and exploration. Despite the element of competi- 
tion, participants enjoy the interaction. The risks they take in design are calculated 
but the consequences are not career threatening. Importantly, the reflection phase 
after the game is completed allows participants to straddle both the game world 
and the real world; experience suggests there is considerable transfer of learning 
from the game to equivalent situations in the world of practice. 


This discussion highlights the point that there is a rich set of resources involving 
games as a way of communicating and explaining the core concepts in innovation 
and entrepreneurship. They enable the exploration and elaboration of key themes 
and offer the opportunity for individuals to experience and make sense of the chal- 
lenges I&E can pose. For now, it's worth reminding ourselves of this dual chal- 
lenge - exploring the use of games to illustrate what we already know about I&E 
and developing new games to help extend or enrich that repertoire. We'll explore 
this theme and give some examples drawn from our current research in part II 
where we look at: 


- using existing games for relatively simple, pre-defined challenges, 

— adapting and customizing games for more complex or challenging individual 
organizations and innovation projects, and 

- creating new games for new or ‘hidden’ and unexplored challenges. 


Part Il 
Using, adapting and creating games 
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In this part we set out a pattern approach to configuring, creating and using games 
to drive innovation and describe how to work with them. Gamification design pat- 
terns document proven solutions to recurring challenges and enable innovation pro- 
fessionals, game designers and facilitators to create their own games. 


Chapter 4 explains the pattern approach as a framework to thinking about and creat- 
ing games for IRE. The chapter introduces gamification design patterns as an approach 
to document and provide knowledge on reusable solutions to recurring challenges. It 
distinguishes between flow and component patterns and develops a basic structure 
for collecting patterns. 


Chapter 5 explores ways in which innovators and entrepreneurs and learners can 
use, modify and adapt existing games. Existing games and proven gamification for- 
mats are mapped onto our framework of innovation challenges. 


Chapter 6 focusses on gamification. It provides a simple process and a canvas to col- 
lect information and generate alternative designs for addressing unique innovation 
and entrepreneurship challenges. We discuss different contexts for defining suitable 
game methods and design patterns. 


Chapter 4 
Patterns: A pattern approach to gamification 
for innovation and entrepreneurship 


Gamification design patterns describe reusable interaction flows 
and components to address recurring challenges. They can be 
combined to empower entrepreneurs and to drive innovation. 


Games have become an increasingly popular tool in a variety of organizations. In 
many cases, the purpose of these games is to enhance motivation of employees and to 
improve their productivity and the overall organizational performance. Beyond such 
an optimization of operations there is considerable scope for using this approach in 
innovation and acquiring entrepreneurial skills. Games have moved to a central stage 
in both classroom contexts and the world of practice. Institutions and actors now rec- 
ognize and utilize gamification and games to engage stakeholders in collaborative, 
co-creative, action-oriented activities. Methodological frameworks like design thinking 
and agile management include gamified approaches in their portfolio. 


However, in spite of this proliferation of interest we are missing an overview and 
structure that allow us to move beyond anecdotal reports to a more comprehensive 
understanding of games and towards an advanced, evidence-based knowledge about 
different options for their design. We need a framework within which to locate the 
rich experience we now have with games and to extract design and configuration 
principles to help their further application to both existing and emerging challenges. 


In this chapter we move beyond anecdotal views on games and gamification and in- 
troduce such a structured approach associating game flows and components to innova- 
tion challenges. The purpose is not just to provide a classification, but also a resource 
for design, education and professional development. The collection of design patterns 
should motivate students and professionals to think about the relation between differ- 
ent components, flows and contexts of game design, and to develop their own alterna- 
tive formats to address innovation challenges. 


4.1 Design patterns to develop gamified facilitation formats 
for innovation 


In this chapter we unfold a systematic framework and a design approach to analyse 
and design games that drive innovation. We reviewed the academic literature and in- 
terviewed numerous innovation experts. First, a systematic and integrative literature 
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review on gamification for innovation gave us an overview of the scientific discourse. 
Interviews with 59 experts in large European corporations or small consulting firms 
provided insights into corporate innovation challenges and the potential of games to 
address them. We continued with a collection and classification of all the innovation 
games we found, much like a biologist would collect, identify, group and name differ- 
ent species to create a taxonomy. We collected the different game formats and ana- 
lysed their design elements as well as the purposes they were serving. Finally, we 
aggregated and structured the results of this analysis in a collection of gamification 
design patterns suitable to address recurring innovation challenges. 


Design patterns were initially introduced in architecture through the works of the US- 
American architect Christopher Alexander. With the term design pattern, he refers to 
*a combination of a problem and a corresponding solution that is described in a sys- 
tematic and generic way, so that it can be used over and over again in different 
situations.” Just like we did with the innovation landscape in the previous chapter, 
he introduces the approach using a spatial metaphor when he says that patterns cre- 
ate 'a coherent picture of an entire region with the power to generate such regions in 
a million forms, with infinite variety in all details.7 Design patterns have been suc- 
cessfully applied to other design fields such as software engineering,’ interaction 
design,^ pedagogy and educational technologies,? business model design? and sus- 
tainable business design.” These patterns not only document and structure design 
knowledge in a reusable way. They also offer a means to make design knowledge more 
accessible to a wider public, to encourage participation in shaping human environ- 
ments and, in the end, to democratise the design process.? We want to follow up on 
this approach and provide an initial set of gamification patterns for innovation that is 
equally useful for innovation game designers as for teachers and professional trainers. 


4.2 The structure of the gamification pattern collection 


The pattern collection was derived from examining recurring innovation manage- 
ment challenges discussed in the literature? and from the results of a needs analysis 
with innovation experts from leading European firms.'? Starting from these sources, 
we collected existing games and gamified responses to innovation challenges, iden- 
tified their components and interaction flows and matched them to the following 
structure. It consists of four levels, two describing innovation challenges that can 
be addressed through gamification, and two describing design patterns responding 
to these challenges. Figure 4.1 shows the basic structure of the patterns overview. 
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These are the four levels of challenges and patterns to address them. 


III. 


IV. 


Overarching domains of innovation challenges from the literature: 10 domains 
associated to the operational, strategic and normative dimensions of innovation 
management. 

Recurring Challenges: A typical innovation or entrepreneurship challenge to be 
addressed through gamification and selected flow patterns. 

Flow patterns: Reusable flows of interactions between participants and artefacts 
to address an innovation or entrepreneurial challenge. Flow patterns combine 
several component patterns through a defined flow of interactions to address a 
specific innovation challenge. 

Component patterns: Reusable, stand-alone game elements that can be aggre- 
gated as building blocks in the design of innovation-specific game flows and 
game-like activities. They provide “a set of building blocks or features shared by 


games.”"" 


_ | 


I Over, T alense? —. 


207 of Innovation & EntrepreneurshiP — —” 


II š 
Innovation & Entrepreneurship Challenge? 
~~~ "Ə be addressed through gamification 


Ill Gamified Interaction Flow Patterns 


IV Gamifieg Interaction Component patterns 


Figure 4.1: Four levels of the innovation challenges and gamification design patterns. 


Overarching domains of innovation management and entrepreneurship challenges 


An integrated management framework” distinguishes between normative, strategic 
and operative management dimensions. In this framework, normative management 
defines the overarching normative guidelines (such as vision, mission and purpose) of 
the organisation. They make up and preserve its identity and reach beyond its strate- 
gic goals. For example, serving humanity, ensuring safe mobility or combatting a se- 
vere disease would be examples of such normative directives, whereas increasing 
market share or becoming a leading healthcare provider would be strategic goals. 
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Strategic management secures the competitive edge of an organisation, and differenti- 
ates it from other market players. It translates visions, missions and purposes from 
the normative dimension into strategic programmes and business models, and pro- 
vides orientation for value-creating activities in the operational dimension. Opera- 
tional management translates normative and strategic dimensions into operational 
processes and daily practices; in the context of innovation management this includes 
the typical activities in a stage-gate process” of product or service innovation. The de- 
velopment of processes, products, services and further business model components is 
realised by operational management. 


Based on this framework, and the recurring challenges described in innovation 
management textbooks, “ we work with the following 10 overarching domains of 
innovation challenges (see Figure 4.2). 


1. Normative guidelines and espoused values found in vision, mission and purpose 
statements and/or documented values of an organisation establish an enduring 
normative framework for all business activities including innovation manage- 
ment. Associated challenges include the sourcing, framing and communicating 
normative statements for innovation and ensuring alignment among the differ- 
ent stakeholders. For example, a company could ask: How can we best convey 
our values and improve our employee’s commitment to them? 

2. Top management involvement was identified early on by innovation research as 
playing a critical role for innovation to succeed, i.e. a power promoter for new 
ideas is required next to the domain experts that actually implement them.” 
Against resistance from top management, innovation projects are destined to 
fail, but we should also ask more broadly: How can we engage colleagues in pro- 
moting the innovation process by means of either hierarchical power, specific 
technical knowledge or as active mediators? 

3. Cross-functional engagement and successful collaboration to succeed in innovation 
or create a new venture requires individuals and teams with different competen- 
cies and functions to join forces to reach a shared goal. Defining the goal, convey- 
ing a common understanding and enabling such collaboration creates multiple 
challenges. For instance: How can we align goals and priorities across the differ- 
ent departments needed to contribute to making an innovation happen? 


On the strategic level management, (4) market and brand positioning, (5) business 
modelling, and (6) incentivisation of employees can and have been addressed though 
games and gamification. 


4. Human resource management and employee incentivisation are designated tof at- 
tract, appoint, mobilize and retain employees as capable resources to turn innova- 
tion projects into success. Incentives range from tangible benefits to trust-building 
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and self-determination measures, for instance having employees themselves de- 
cide which projects they work on.” A question could be: How can we manage our 
human resources and design our incentive system to align corporate sustainability 
with our strategic goals? 

Market and brand positioning secure competitive advantages and differentiate 
products, services and business models from potential and existing competitors 
on the market. Associated challenges include those of brand management and de- 
velopment, managing product and service portfolios and understanding (future) 
markets, e.g. identifying ‘blue oceans'"." A decisive question could be: How should 
we reposition our product or brand? 

Business modelling and business model innovation develop new and viable forms 
of value creation, delivery and capture. Recurring challenges for innovators and 
entrepreneurs include exploring the scope and depth of business design options, 
evaluating the strengths and weaknesses of different business model compo- 
nents, and creating a shared understanding and conviction among participants 
that the new model is worth doing.”” 


On the operational level we followed a widespread sequence of process stages? 
(chapter 3) including futures search and framing, idea generation and selection, pro- 
totyping and implementation, capturing benefits of going-to-market, commercializa- 
tion and diffusion. 


10. 


Search includes the exploration of future scenarios or unmet customer needs and 
preferences, values-based framing of the search field and generation of ideas to 
find opportunities for innovation. A typical challenge would be: How can we in- 
crease the number of promising ideas for our new service offerings? 

Select reduces the number of candidates to a small number of ideas to be pursued. 
Selection can involve different roles within and outside the organisation and is 
based on criteria such as fit with the normative frameworks and strategies, ex- 
pected market potential and technical feasibility. One question could be: How can 
we select ideas collaboratively without sorting out radical or disruptive ideas for 
the wrong reasons? 

Implement can include several iterations of prototyping and development to assess 
technological feasibility, desirability for potential customer and/or viability of dif- 
ferent business model components. A critical question could be: Which aspects of 
an envisioned product or service should be prototyped first and how should its 
potential be assessed in order for it to become a breakthrough innovation? 
Capture is concerned with ensuring expected (economic, social and environ- 
mental) benefits in the real world — a test market for a new product, service or 
business model, or an organisational setting for a new process. A critical challenge 
in this stage is how to push adoption or how to sustain expected benefits. 
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Figure 4.2: Three management dimensions and ten overarching domains of general innovation 
challenges from the literature. 


Innovation and entrepreneurship challenges to be addressed through gamification 


These three management dimensions and ten domains were also used to structure a 
series of expert interviews that helped us to better understand the current needs in 
organisations to address innovation challenges through games and gamification.”” 
Analysis of these expert interviews, an extensive literature review, and a collection of 
innovation games (with a special attention to games that facilitate values-based and 
sustainable innovation) allowed us to compile a list of ten recurrent innovation chal- 
lenges that gamified interaction formats are already addressing. We are listing these 
empirically found formats with an exemplary question for each. 


1. Values Adoption: Cultural issues related to an ongoing organizational transfor- 
mation hamper innovation. How can we facilitate communication, understand- 
ing and adoption of organizational values (such as giving a higher priority to 
corporate sustainability) among employees? 

2. Empathetic Learning: Lack of a shared understanding of other stakeholders” 
perspectives creates the need for stimulating learning. For example: How can 
employees better understand their customers' needs and spur customer centric- 
ity throughout daily practices? 

3. Professional Facilitation: Sometimes substantial knowledge and resolving pro- 
cess ambiguities are needed for innovation. How can we facilitate participation 
in workshops that require substantial background knowledge? 

4. Team Energizing: Most successful workshops depend on energizing participants 
and promoting team spirit in a limited timeframe. How can we engage work- 
shop participants to rapidly co-create outstanding results and to collaboratively 
exceed their individual potential? 

5. Behavioural Uncertainty: Risk and uncertainty are constant companions in busi- 
ness processes and ecosystems. How can we manage limits to controlling pro- 
cess-oriented and behavioural challenges on an organizational level? 

6. Collaborative Modelling: When exploring new and viable business models, entre- 
preneurs, corporate venture managers and different stakeholders need to explore 
the design space, compare different options, come up with a shared understanding 
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and compare different options so that we can commit to the ones we want to pro- 
ceed with. How can we facilitate such collaborative modelling? 

7. Effective Ideation: Conventional ideation methods often fail to stimulate confi- 
dence, allow balancing between freedom and constrains, and deliver the right 
ideas. How can we facilitate the generation of a broad range of ideas involving 
diverse stakeholders? 

8. Motivated Engagement: Insufficient stakeholder engagement and motivation 
hamper innovation projects. How can we involve and motivate diverse stake- 
holders to generate ideas and drive innovation and entrepreneurship? 

9. Situated Adaptation: When implementing new business ideas, entrepreneurs 
and corporate venture managers need to manoeuvre between the dedicated 
pursuit of strong values and a vision and the readiness to pivot in the develop- 
ment of new offerings. How can we adapt flexibly to new information, feedback 
and insights while staying true to our values and vision? 

10. Collaborative Assessment: At different stages of the innovation process or devel- 
opment of start-ups and new ventures, intermediary products need to be assessed. 
How can we facilitate such collaborative screening, evaluation and prioritization 
of ideas and prototypes? 


Figure 4.3 maps these challenges to be addressed through gamification onto the 
framework of management dimensions and major domains in innovation manage- 
ment and entrepreneurship. 


Innovation management challenges and gamification patterns 


The pattern collection can be used by innovation professionals, game developers, 
teachers and students to sketch alternative gamified solutions to innovation and 
entrepreneurship challenges, and to think about the relations among different chal- 
lenges, design flows and components. Since several responses in our expert inter- 
views indicated the need to sensitize employees to organisational values and to 
introduce sustainability-oriented practises, we particularly looked into games and 
gamified formats to address these challenges. As a result, there might be room for 
expanding the current collection of 36 patterns into other domains. Its conceptual 
distinction between innovation projects and gamified activities addressing innova- 
tion challenges through flow patterns and subordinate component patterns can be 
further developed with reference to the theoretical distinction between activities, 
actions and operations.” 


The current compilation was created from various sources, including the literature re- 
view on games and gamification to address cultural challenges and to facilitate values- 
based innovation,” a dedicated search for gamified formats facilitating sustainability- 
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oriented innovation activities (as part of the development of the Corporate Sustainabil- 
ity Innovation game described in chapter 7), and selected games from design books not 
exclusively focused on innovation.? We reviewed each source and analysed each 
game and gamified format to understand the particular innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship challenges being addressed. We then documented the patterns as either a flow or 
component pattern. 


Flow patterns describe reusable flows of interactions between participants and arte- 
facts to address an innovation or entrepreneurial challenge. Each flow can involve 
several component patterns (see Figure 4.4). 

Component patterns represent reusable, stand-alone game elements that can be ag- 


gregated as building blocks in the design of innovation-specific game flows and 
game-like activities (see Figure 4.5). 


Figure 4.4: Flow patterns illustrated as wavy shapes. 


Figure 4.5: Component patterns illustrated as blocks. 


In designing gamified answers to innovation challenges, game designers or facilita- 
tors can work from top (i.e. challenges) to bottom to find suitable gamification flow 
and component patterns (see Figure 4.6). If recurring innovation challenges are not 
sufficiently addressed by the current collection, then new patterns can be added at 
the bottom. 
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4.3 Individual flow and component patterns 


Each pattern of the collection is described with a name, a visualization, a challenge, a 
solution, some notes, an example and related patterns. The name captures in one or 
two words what the pattern is about (pattern names are set in italic capital letters 
throughout the book). An iconic illustration depicts some of its key aspects. The chal- 
lenge sums up the innovation challenge that an organisation or an entrepreneur 
needs to address to succeed in innovation. These challenges can be addressed through 
gamification, and their description always ends with a key question that the following 
solution responds to. The solution presents the main idea about the pattern and then 
spells out why it works and which key characteristics are involved. The notes provide 
lessons learned for implementation and further insights. An example then features an 
actual game in which the design pattern plays a central role — these examples and 
related sources provide starting points for further research about the pattern, its con- 
ceptual background and implementations. Related patterns refer to other flow or com- 
ponent patterns that are often used together with the pattern — for designers and 
students looking for additional flows or components to enrich their game ideas (see 
Figure 4.7 — the first overview cards of flow patterns and component patterns). 


rules, documents or dice. 


Agile Retrospective, 


Gamification Flow Patterns Component Patterns 
i Flow Patt d ib i To sol i ti d 
Design Pattern of — eres sS Sıra belles cs alid to 
Cards and equipment such as a board, create the game flows that will help 


you do so, adapt and combine 
different component patterns. 


Branching Choices, Modelling Materials, 


Awareness Raising, Cards, Mutal Goals, 
Business Modelling, Challenges, Negotiations, 
Business Simulation, Collective Decisions, Pitch, 
Dilemma Solving, Competition, Prioritization, 
Crowdsourcing, Cooperation, Quizzes, 
Experiential Learning, Day in the life, Resources, 
Ideation, Dedicated Facilitators, Rewards, 
Innovation Markets, Epic Meaning, Roles, 
Warm-ups, Humour, Storytelling, 
Workshop Facilitation Mapping, Surprise, 
FİGAMİiFY Metaphors, .. 


Figure 4.7: Gamification Design Pattern Cards?“ with an overview of flow and component pattern 
names. 


The complete collection of patterns with comprehensive descriptions of each pat- 
tern and further references are accessible online, and in a shortened form as a Ga- 
mification Design Pattern card deck. Here we show one exemplary flow and one 
component pattern to illustrate what they contain and how to work with them (see 
Figure 4.8 and Figure 4.9). 


One of the challenges organisations are facing is how to facilitate the adoption of 
abstract organizational values among employees. In one case an insurance company 
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Flow Pattern Example: DILEMMA SOLVING 


Figure 4.8: Iconic illustration of the DILEMMA SOLVING pattern. 


Innovation challenge: When decision-makers ‘choose between multiple courses of action that 
each seem right from a certain perspective’, values can be used to make choices that are ‘maxi- 
mally beneficial to all stakeholders’.” But individual values and the systems of priorities they 
represent have to be interpreted and weighted against each other in order to guide decision 
making and devise courses of action. This makes it challenging to translate organizational values 
into strategic decision making and operations. How can we turn abstract organisational values 
into actionable heuristics? 


Solution: DILEMMA SOLVING games help people interpret values (and associated purpose, 
mission and vision statements) and their implications through examples involving specific 
behaviors. They are based on typical dilemmas encountered by organizational members 
and prompt employees to apply organizational values through direct and concrete interac- 
tion. By clarifying networks of beliefs, attitudes and intentions, they help align individual 
and organizational values and establish them as principles by which organizational actors 
live and perform. Furthermore, they sensitize employees for potentially conflicting values 
and clarify associated networks of beliefs, attitudes and intentions.” 


Notes: The resulting alignment of values promotes vertical as well as horizontal communica- 
tion across boundaries.”” Dilemmas need to be crowdsourced from organizational members 
and regularly updated in order to ensure that they represent organizational challenges accu- 
rately and realistically. 


Example: The Danish company NETS used the DILEMMA SOLVING pattern to develop ACT, 
a game that promotes the company’s organizational values of being ‘accountable’, ‘customer 
driven’ and ‘together’.” Players assess specific dilemmas and give scores on how much they 
affect the three values. They then suggest different ways to solve or work with the given di- 
lemmas. Next, players evaluate their approaches to solve the dilemmas by referring to the 
organizational values. Finally, a debriefing session allows participants to discuss the values 
and reflect on lessons learned from the game. 


Related patterns: AWARENESS RAISING, BRANCHING CHOICES, CHALLENGES, COLLECTIVE 
DECISIONS, COOPERATION, MUTUAL GOALS, ROLES, TRADE-OFFS. 
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was implementing a new set of core values after an international merger. In another 
case a telecommunication provider wanted to sensitize its employees to the implica- 
tions of its new sustainability orientation. Alternative flow patterns have been suc- 
cessfully used to develop gamified approaches to face dilemmas and difficult trade-off 
decisions, and to engage employees to deal with conflicting values and norms.”” The 
Global Compact Dilemma game (all games are described in the appendix) is one 
prominent example of the DILEMMA SOLVING pattern. Alternatively, the AWARE- 
NESS RAISING pattern can be used to integrate a series of game-like activities in an 
experiential workshop format. Both flows integrate several components used in other 
flows as well. For instance, playing ROLES of different stakeholders is a typical com- 
ponent of dilemma games. 


When an organization is facing similar challenges, the DILEMMA SOLVING pattern 
describes one potential flow of activities through which these challenges can be ad- 
dressed. As is the case with any pattern, it can be interpreted and applied in quite 
different ways — “a million times over without doing the same thing twice’, as Alex- 
ander put it. For instance, players can be given predefined dilemmas they then re- 
spond to, or they can choose the ones they best relate to from a set of dilemmas. The 
dilemmas can be more generic (like those in the Global Compact Dilemma game), or 
more specific with respect to the individual organization. They can even be based on 
real situations. Also, players can address the dilemmas (or assess how other players 
respond to the dilemmas) from their own perspective or from the point of view of the 
ROLES they are playing in the game. 


Just like the DILEMMA SOLVING pattern, the ROLES pattern can and needs to be 
interpreted and specified for the contextual flow, here the dilemma game. ROLES can 
be assigned or be chosen by the players. ROLES can range from a simple good cop 
versus bad cop, heaven's versus devil's advocate. A conceptual role definition can fol- 
low brainstorming methods (like the dreamer, realist and spoiler in the Walt Disney 
method) or the six thinking hats”. Of course, these can also be real roles as in a design 
sprint team, or the roles of stakeholders in an innovation ecosystem. 


Playing with different combinations of flow and component patterns, and different 
interpretations of each pattern, game designers and innovation professionals, teach- 
ers and students can explore the design space at hand and probe alternative gamifi- 
cation formats to address their innovation challenges. They can sketch alternative 
gamified solutions to innovation challenges, and think about the relations among dif- 
ferent challenges, design flows and components. Design patterns facilitate communi- 
cation and comparative evaluation, stimulating the uptake of gamification in the context 
of teaching, training and consulting. They allow participants to acquire knowledge, 
hands-on experience and skills for developing new games and gamified formats for 
innovation. 
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Component Pattern Example: ROLES 


Figure 4.9: Iconic illustration of the ROLES pattern. 


Innovation challenge: A major challenge and opportunity in the process of developing success- 
ful innovations is the adequate and empathic recognition of customers and other relevant stake- 
holders. Although research-based input is helpful in this regard, such insights provide only a 
limited and static perspective about the stakeholders’ needs, wants and values. Furthermore, 
sometimes employees may approach the innovation process with a habitual mindset and fail to 
think ‘outside the box’. How can we facilitate empathy and the taking on of different viewpoints? 


Solution: ROLES playing participants assume the goals and behaviors of fictional agents””, 
enacting their goals and behaviors in a playful manner, and thereby acquiring a deeper un- 
derstanding of their emotions and motivations. In addition, ROLES allow certain desired be- 
haviors (e.g. leadership, cooperation) to be practiced in a risk-free environment. Such 
practice can be followed by a feedback or debriefing session in which participants reflect on 
how effective they were in their roles and where they need to improve.” 


Notes: To support participants in better understanding and performing their roles, they can 
be provided with cards or other cues indicating typical aspects, such as common behaviors, 
values, needs or interests. The ROLES can represent members of relevant stakeholder groups 
or roles within a team, e.g. conceptualizers, coordinators, implementers (see????), stereo- 
types like a good and bad cop, or conceptual roles. 


Example: The Innovation Diamond Learning Game” enables the development and internaliza- 
tion of four leadership behaviors associated with the early stages of the innovation process. The 
game draws on theoretical work by Darsg””, who defines four distinct roles for supporting inno- 
vation processes: gardener, jester, conceptualizer and challenger. Throughout the game the 
players handle different tasks to gain hands-on experience with the four leadership roles and 
thus learn how they offer differing approaches for advancing innovation in its early stages. 


Related patterns: BUSINESS SIMULATION, CARDS, DAY IN THE LIFE, DILEMMA SOLVING, EPIC 
MEANING, IDEATION, NEGOTIATION, MODELLING MATERIALS, STORYTELLING, WARM-UPS 
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Chapter 5 
Games: Using and adapting games for innovation 
and entrepreneurship 


Numerous games are already available to 
address recurring innovation challenges. Many 
of them can be easily repurposed or adapted 
to facilitate innovation-related tasks. 


In the previous chapters we looked into some of the conceptual foundations of play, 
games and gamification, and gave a sense of the unique potential they have to ad- 
dress the typical challenges we are facing as innovation managers or entrepreneurs. 
We discussed several examples and introduced a collection of reusable design pat- 
terns with flows and components to create new or adapt existing games. Now, we will 
invite you to utilize these formats yourself — to enter your own gamification journey 
that can take you from using existing games (chapter 5.1), to adapting and customiz- 
ing them for your specific purposes (chapter 5.2), and considering different games to 
utilize or adapt (chapter 5.3). Afterwards we show how to create new games and gami- 
fied facilitation formats yourself (chapter 6). 


To explore new formats for interaction or even to handle many typical situations in 
innovation and entrepreneurship (like warm-up or retrospective sessions, or boosting 
creativity for ideation), it may suffice to just use some of the proven formats already 
out there. In many cases though, you will need to use games as templates to develop 
more tailored methods and content that fit to your organisation, its current chal- 
lenges and the participants you intend to work with. Practising both approaches will 
give you the courage to apply not just the more established ‘serious games’ (de- 
signed for more ‘serious’ purposes than just entertainment such as learning, training 
or working), but also the more ‘dangerous’ ones (that might cause severe, but not 
fully predictable consequences outside the game world). It will also empower you to 
create your own formats that respond to grand challenges (like changing organisa- 
tional culture) or even the wicked problems (like those associated with sustainable 
development). We start with a simple call to gamified interaction. 


5.1 Using existing games for relatively simple, 
pre-defined challenges 


We have seen that playing games comes naturally to us as humans, but introducing 
games and gamified formats for interaction into a business ecosystem may still be a 
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significant step. We might be tempted to ‘just do it’, but just doing it will fail if no 
one plays along. From the outset we should not just consider our own willingness 
and competence to introduce new gamified formats that break with established rou- 
tines, but also the willingness of the would-be game participants to play along. We 
should also ensure that the organization possesses the absorptive capacity to exper- 
iment with different gamified formats and make them part of its routines. Once we 
acknowledge the need for support from these three parties - the initiator, the play- 
ers and the organisation — it should be fairly easy to introduce games one step at a 
time. 


There is always one simple game format you can start with. We’re not thinking of 
betting on horses at lunch here - ‘I bet you a six pack that this new management 
campaign will fail? — but a rule-based system to help you engage in a challenge 
(chapter 2). Think of what this first game could be for yourself and your organisation. 


Short and simple warmup exercises to group meetings are always an easy start toa 
journey. Instead of each player just mentioning their name, position and responsi- 
bilities in a certain project, you can try to set a more playful tone by using a Name 
Alliteration game or a warmup exercise related to the topic of the meeting. For in- 
stance, ask participants to Bring an Object, or a picture of an object that they associate 
with a new topic you are dealing with and use it as a stepping stone for storytelling 
and sharing their perspective on the topic. 


Name Alliteration 


Ask each participant in a meeting to tell the others their name by modifying it with an adjec- 
tive beginning with the same letter (instead of just mentioning their name and position in 
the organisation). The first person starts with, for example, ‘I am the sensational Sebastian.’ 
Then the second continues, repeating the name of the first player, and making up their own 
adjective plus name, for example: ‘This is the sensational Sebastian and I am the creative 
Carlos.’ Each person adds to the list until everyone has had a turn, with others helping out 
when names, or adjectives, are forgotten. This exercise works in meetings with up to 12 par- 
ticipants. You can vary the exercise using animals, colors or hobbies instead of adjectives. 


When introducing such simple and widely used game formats, consider how you 
can avoid resistance and ensure that the exercise fulfils its purpose. Many facilita- 
tors have found it is advisable to carefully use the terms game and gamification, so 
as to avoid discussions about whether, given time constraints and external pres- 
sures to succeed, these formats are appropriate to solving serious challenges. While 
you might be able to convince your colleagues that these formats are indeed well 
suited to the task at hand, it is much easier to justify the approach once it has 
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already proven to be successful. But there is no need to name it in any particular 
way at all if you think this will help you to increase acceptance. 


What is important to convey is the purpose of the activity, as it will not necessarily be 
immediately apparent to participants in the game. The purpose of the Name Allitera- 
tion game, for example, is not to collect funny combinations of names and adjectives, 
but to introduce the participants in an entertaining way that catches everyone's at- 
tention, and to encourage everyone to be creative in the upcoming meeting. It can 
also lighten the atmosphere, promote familiarity and provide some fun for smooth 
follow-up interaction among the participants who reveal a characteristic of them- 
selves with a wink in the eye. 


The purpose of Bringing an Object is not to end up with a collection of objects (al- 
though they actually make a nice photograph for a workshop documentation). In- 
stead the exercise promotes collaboration in a number of different ways. Participants 
are often caught up in their daily work and usually haven't found time to choose an 
object until just before the meeting begins, and so they arrive already mentally 
warmed up for the topic. Second, it allows a participant to introduce their hobby- 
horse, an issue or aspect they want to be considered in the new project while at the 
same time considering the objects of others in a relaxed atmosphere. Finally, it closes 
the loop at the end of a workshop, and provides an opportunity to reflect on the dis- 
tance they have crossed as a group. The end of a session can also be a good moment 
to reveal the purpose of the exercise — not to spoil the fun, but to promote under- 
standing and acceptance for more advanced forms of gamification. 


In addition to providing an easy and unsuspicious entry point to the gamification 
journey, some standardized formats come with some benchmarks that further en- 
hance the experience. A classic example from teaching and coaching innovation and 
entrepreneurship is the Marshmallow Challenge. With some basic materials and care- 
fully described instructions, it provides an entertaining group experience to reflect on 
innovation and entrepreneurship issues like teamwork, collaboration and leadership, 
creativity, ideation and prototyping. And since the same format has been conducted 
thousands of times in a similar fashion, participants can compare their performance 
to other groups of players — and think about why preschool kids often outperform 
business school students and even CEOs (unless they come with their executive 
assistants). In any case, collecting and reflecting on the results of different game ses- 
sions helps to improve one's own moderation skills. In some cases, it even feeds into 
eye-opening discussions when the results of one session are compared to those of a 
larger sample of sessions with different players or with variations on the same theme. 
Each new session equips the facilitator with new benchmarks for future use. 
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Marshmallov Challenge 


m the classic Marshmallow Challenge small teams of players compete against one another in 
an attempt to build a tall freestanding structure. The structure must support the weight of 
the one marshmallow that goes on the top. Its height is measured from the surface it stands 
on (meaning it cannot be suspended from a higher structure). Each team has 18 minutes 
time and the same set of materials: 20 pieces of dry spaghetti, 1 marshmallow, 1 meter of 
scotch tape, and 1 meter of string. No other materials can be used, and after 18 minutes the 
structure must stand on its own. The team constructing the highest structure wins. 


In a well-known 2010 TED talk, Tom Wujec compared results from about 70 workshops with 
different participant groups. On average they achieved a height of 20 inches. While students of 
business schools made it up to about half of this average, kindergarten kids outperformed the 
average, adults and even CEOs. Only CEOs accompanied by their executive admins and 
a second group of architects and engineers achieved higher results. Reflecting on your own 
experience with the exercise and comparing your results to those of other participant groups is 
a good opportunity to learn something about innovation topics like prototyping and about ex- 
perience, collaboration and leadership, group dynamics and creativity. 


There are several collections of easy-to-use games for use in the context of innovation 
and entrepreneurship. These include formats for ‘gamestorming’ and ideation, for 
customer integration and design thinking, and for agile retrospective games to im- 
prove a shared understanding of values and project-related objectives in small group 
development.” Most of the component patterns can also be adapted as stand-alone 
activities in a meeting or workshop setting. The key to using them successfully is to 
make sure they support the overall purpose of the meeting, workshop or innovation 
activity. Practising simple formats with few, clear instructions for all players allows 
you to explore the possibilities of each format. It also gives you the confidence to 
adapt more complex games and gamified formats to tackle innovation challenges. 


5.2 Adapting and customizing games for individual 
organizations and innovation projects 


While the general-purpose games and formats mentioned above provide some of the 
low-hanging fruits to enter the gamification journey, in some cases you will need to 
take the next step to make existing games fit better to your organisation or the chal- 
lenges of a particular project. Not having to create a new game from scratch has two 
important advantages: you can keep time and effort for preparation within reasonable 
limits, and you can build on proven formats while learning about the experiences and 
insights others have already gathered. Moreover, customized or adapted formats can 
be used not only to support any innovation project (for instance team-building, energiz- 
ing the spirit of collaboration or boosting creativity), they can also directly contribute 
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to the particular innovation or entrepreneurial challenge you are dealing vvith. Some- 
times variations can be designed to work with different cohorts of participants.” 


One basic format is the design thinking exercise of Draw a Vase,‘ which asks partici- 
pants to either draw an object or a context of experience (Figure 5.1). The following dis- 
cussion then sensitizes them to the implications of framing problems, helps them deal 
with a design task from different perspectives — either focused on the product or its user. 


Draw a Vase 


This is a short playful exercise, rather than a game, to sensitize participants to the impact of 
framing challenges, for instance creating a user point of view. There are three steps. In the 
first round everyone gets a few minutes to draw a vase on a sheet of paper, and then pin 
their drawings onto a board. 


H—. 


Figure 5.1: Illustration of different results of Draw a Vase. 


m the second round the same participants are asked to design a way for people to enjoy flovv- 
ers in their home, and again pin their results onto the board. 


Figure 5.1 (continued) 


In the final step they compare the drawings and discuss how reframing the task has affected 
the results, and what that implies for their own project. 
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The vase can easily be replaced by the object you are designing. Thinking about 
new infotainment features in a car could be framed by having team members visu- 
alize the physical aspects of the feature (like a button in the cockpit allowing you to 
send audio notes to yourself), or the experiences it creates (using time spent driving 
to come up with and capture ideas, and being able to memorize them for yourself 
or to share them with others). Likewise, variations of ROLES and PITCH as in the 
television formats of Dragon’s Den or Shark Tank are widely used in bootcamps and 
university courses and also in companies trying to encourage intrapreneurship. For ex- 
ample, different kickbox formats (like the Values-Based Kickbox) or Liberty Global's 
Spark programme? culminate in a pitching session in which entrepreneurial teams 
formed in a company compete for funding and support. 


Adapting or customizing existing games can take many forms, from just changing sin- 
gle words or replacing items to redesigning the structure of whole parts of a game. 
Like in the example above, you can transfer the content and structure to a new task, 
or replace pieces of content to fit your own organisation (e.g. the names of depart- 
ments, or role descriptions of participants) — even for more complex games. 


For instance, we developed a Corporate Sustainability Innovation game (chapter 7) to- 
gether with a large telecommunication provider. The games' purpose is to translate 
sustainability challenges in the organisation and its business operations into seeds for 
innovation by applying the flow patterns DILEMMA SOLVING, EXPERIENTIAL LEARN- 
ING and IDEATION through a sequence of activities that involve component patterns 
such as QUIZZES, ROLES and STORYTELLING. The whole game was designed with po- 
tential customization in mind - free to download in an open, accessible format. Adapt- 
ing the game requires changing some of the quiz questions, identifying and describing 
authentic dilemmas for the particular organisation and selecting the appropriate tem- 
plates for a storytelling exercise to conclude the session. 


Content adaptation can go one step further. The Corporate Sustainability Innovation 
(CSI) game format for instance can also be adapted to translate other values-based 
challenges (not necessarily sustainability-oriented) into seeds for innovation. For 
instance, a national bank asked for an adaptation of the CSI game that would support 
the alignment of shared values in an organisational change process. This requires a 
completely different set of quiz questions and dilemmas, even though the structure 
(including the digital templates) and the sequence of activities or flow patterns can be 
kept. 


The final stage of adaptation also involves changing the structure of the gameplay. 
You can replace one component pattern by another (for instance, using a PITCH in- 
stead of STORYTELLING as a final exercise) while keeping the same flow; or you can 
substitute one flow for another (for instance, using AWARENESS RAISING instead of 
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DILEMMA SOLVING to facilitate the adoption of abstract organizational values among 
employees). In any case working with the gamification patterns involves adapting 
and specifying them for a particular innovation challenge, and embedding them in 
the context of some game. 


Changing the structure’ by exchanging or introducing new patterns makes a good 
exercise for teaching gamification to students or innovation managers. It also pro- 
vides a powerful lever to evaluate the impact of different patterns by comparing the 
outcomes and output of games composed of different patterns with similar groups 
of players. Apart from the intellectual challenge of experimenting with these differ- 
ences, changing the structure of a game provides the confidence needed to design 
completely new games. Use the patterns and a blueprint for gathering the informa- 
tion so that you can then select and adapt the patterns to address your innovation 
challenges. 


5.3 Innovation and entrepreneurship games to use or adapt 


Utilizing games and gamification, not to booster performance or education as such, but 
to drive innovation and solve grand challenges, is still a relatively young aspiration. 
However, there are already numerous formats out there that can be used or adapted to 
tackle innovation challenges or facilitate entrepreneurial endeavours. A handful of 
innovation practitioners, consultants, trainers and teachers have experimented with 
formats and shared their experiences on their websites, in white papers and other 
publications. As an innovator or entrepreneurs who seeks to utilize the power of ga- 
mification you will find numerous examples online. Still you might struggle to find 
the right ones that are practice-proven and suited to tackle your unique challenges. 


Based on a decade of research, designing and teaching in this field, we have gathered 
all the games and gamified formats we could find, and can now provide a quite com- 
prehensive overview. To ease access, they are categorized and clustered according to 
the three management dimensions and ten overarching domains of innovation chal- 
lenges (Figure 4.2 above). In the appendix you will find a collection of 76 games with 
their titles, an innovation challenge they address, the solution they provide and a 
link. The following Figure 5.2 shows a selection of 40 games discussed throughout 
the book that are associated to the key fields of innovation. However, there is no rigid 
one-to-one assignment of games to the overarching management dimension and in- 
novation domains. For instance, a simple exercise like to Bring an Object is quite use- 
ful as a conversation starter in cross-functional teams, but can also be used as a 
WARM-UP with STORYTELLING in any kind of meeting or workshop. Figure 5.2 there- 
fore just captures one of the many different associations between games and innova- 
tion domains. 
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Across all management dimensions, games can be used to facilitate values-based and 
sustainability-oriented innovation (a selection of 36 games vvith this focus is also in- 
cluded in the appendix). In particular they can contribute to innovation development 
in a normative management dimension along with gamified formats to facilitate or- 
ganisational learning and the development of future capabilities. Games addressing 
the strategic dimension contribute to building an innovative organisation through 
human resource management and strategy development. Games facilitating the differ- 
ent stages of the innovation process on an operational management dimension sup- 
port the search for opportunities, selection of ideas and concepts, implementation 
and value capture. 


Driving values-based and sustainability-oriented innovation 


The values that are constitutive for an organisational culture are often implicitly ef- 
fective, difficult to access and to translate into appropriate behaviour and practises. 
Here, gamification offers one particularly well-suited approach to facilitate values- 
based innovation workshops. It provides a collaborative, experiential and practise- 
oriented mode of corporate learning. Gamification can be used, for instance, to specify 
global values and normative directives (such as introducing corporate sustainability as 
a new top management priority), sensitizing employees to their meanings and implica- 
tions, and translating global values into field specific innovation activities. Therefore, 
we paid special attention to the emerging topics of values-based and sustainability- 
oriented innovation and found many inspiring formats. 


A good example of values-based innovation games is the ACT Dilemma game. It 
helps to generate dialogue and improve awareness of the values in the organization 
as well as guide everyday innovative actions referring to the values. Participants pro- 
ceed through gradually more complex dilemmas and TRADE-OFFS and suggest solu- 
tions referring to their organisational values. Apart from improving awareness it can 
facilitate a reinterpretation of the values and discussions on ambiguity and how to 
work with them.” 


Learning and developing future capabilities 


Some games focus on critical reflection and review, developing an understanding 
of core I&E concepts and using them to direct the exploration of structures and be- 
haviours to prepare for desirable and alternative futures. Examples of games in this 
domain are: 
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- Games which enable critical reflection and review — for example taking an exam- 
ple of an innovation failure and (using the metaphorical vvorld of the “post- 
mortem” examination of the innovation corpse) carrying out a systematic analysis 
of what caused the ‘patient’ to die. 

- Games which facilitate EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING and create a ‘3rd eye” per- 
spective — for example a ROLE play based on ‘half-time team talks’ in which the 
‘coaches’ review how things are going and make recommendations for how the 
next part of the match might be played. Once again players might be given ex- 
amples of early stage innovations which have been launched but have not yet 
moved to scale. Their role is to stage a motivating team talk to inspire the inno- 
vators for their next project phase, but also to provide some hints about how to 
play the next stage of the game. 

- Futures STORYTELLING and backcasting - for example, telling your grandchildren 
about the events which led to the demise of the great organization you worked 
with and how, with hindsight, they might have done things differently. Similar for- 
mats ask players to rewrite history or to imagine and depict parallel universes. 

- Evoke is a multi-player educational online game that uses social networking, 
storytelling and other game design patterns to teach social innovation skills. It 
enables young people to acquire skills and gain confidence to address global 
challenges such as displacement, hunger, poverty and water scarcity.” 

- Superbetter is another game designed to empower not just entrepreneurs, but 
anyone facing a major personal challenge. It consists of a number of life hacks 
or techniques (such as daily quests to tackle, power-ups to gain strengths and 
‘bad guy’ obstacles to deal with) to improve mental health and resilience.'? 


Building an innovative organization through human resource management 


Top-management and cross-functional engagement as well as innovation-related 
human resource management deal with questions of how innovation is handled by 
individuals, teams and organizations. There is a rich variety of games-based material 
which can be borrowed from general organization courses — for example in team- 
building games. Core themes include motivation, creativity, inter-group conflict, orga- 
nizational climate, and culture and knowledge sharing across boundaries. Examples 
include: 


- Games - often individual or paired reflection — around personas and ideal types 
such as the Super-Entrepreneur Challenge in which players are asked to paint a 
picture (or otherwise represent) the ‘superhero’ view of entrepreneurs who have 
all the skills and personal qualities needed to succeed. It is a simple warm-up 
which focuses attention on key attributes of entrepreneurs and stimulates a dis- 
cussion on them. 
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- Competitive team games - for example the Marshmallow Challenge or Eggs- 
Ercises — followed by guided reflection” on the team dynamics leading to suc- 
cessful (or other) outcomes. 

- Team ROLES games - as above but focused particularly on team roles and their 
interplay. 

-  Conflict-engineered games in which teams compete and are encouraged to find 
ways of exploiting their differences. These provide a valuable ‘laboratory’ for 
reflection on the inevitability of conflict in many kinds of innovation context 
(for example the need to share information and work across organizational 
boundaries) and the ways in which conflict can emerge and be resolved. 

- Hollow Squares, Jigsaw Puzzles and other variants in which different players 
hold different key pieces of knowledge and they need to find each other, negoti- 
ate and share to create the whole. 

- Brainstorming games, creativity tasks and guided reflection — games designed 
to demonstrate that more minds on the task can lead to more ideas and more 
different ideas, but that successful teams depend on the management of key 
underlying issues like psychological safety if brainstorming and shared creativ- 
ity is to happen effectively. 

- ROLES play and innovation theatre — psychodrama and forum theatre techni- 
ques in which real interpersonal situations in innovation can be brought to life 
and explored through role play. 

- Visualisations — for example live sculpture, Lego Serious Play, rich pictures — in 
which exploration and simulation of roles and relationships in novel ways can 
be visualised and then modified 

- Images of organization — using metaphors to explore and illuminate different 
situations.” 


Strategy development 


Here key learning is about the need for choices about resource allocation, business 
modelling and positioning, the need for a long-term and wide horizon perspective, 
the challenge of strategy deployment and communication and the underlying con- 
flicts which strategy development reveals. Example games include: 


- Paper Planes and variants in which teams compete to make something.” They 
need to choose which combination of market, design and difficulty they go for 
(strategy based on cost, on features, on modularity, etc.) and compete on access 
to scarce RESOURCES (technology, key skills, etc.) and the winners are those 
whose strategy best balances the costs (money, time, etc.) against benefits like 
revenue, customer satisfaction, etc. 
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-  Red/Blue and similar ‘prisoner’s dilemma” games highlighting the risks and value 
in collaboration.“ In Red/Blue players are split into two teams and have to choose 
betvveen playing “red” or “blue” as their next move. The outcome is based on the 
prisoner”s dilemma game; depending on whether both sides play the same colour 
or how points are allocated. The key feature of this version is that there are several 
points at which discussions are possible between teams, allowing for the possibil- 
ity of collaboration (and of occasional ‘double-crossing’). 

- Hollow Squares, jigsaw puzzles and other variants in which different players 
hold different key pieces of knowledge and they need to find each other, negoti- 
ate and share to create the whole. 

- ROLE playing games which simulate strategic conflicts over selecting projects 
or allocating RESOURCES. For example, the Crumbling Cement Company stages 
four divisions in a large company arguing over the allocation and use of a lim- 
ited R&D and innovation budget.” Strategic Derby (described in chapter 1) is 
another example. 

- BUSINESS SIMULATIONS built on teams developing a consultant pitch to the 
board to promote different strategic options — for example presenting a SWOT 
or PEST analysis and recommendations, or arguing for the creation of corporate 
venturing capability. These can be linked to real case data which the teams as- 
similate and use in assembling their arguments. 

- The Business Innovation Kit" is a gamified tool to collaboratively develop val- 
ues-based business models. Its BUSINESS MODELLING flow involves QUIZZES 
to review and discuss good practice cases from different companies, facilitates 
IDEATION in a self-moderated process and uses CHALLENGES to convey basic 
knowledge and to guide self-moderated groups to develop alternative business 
models for a new business idea. 


Search 


In this phase we need to explore and learn about the sources of innovation. Many 
games help entrepreneurs and learners do just this. Some involve BUSINESS SI- 
MUMLATIONS and MODELLING MATERIALS like using paper and cardboard, LEGO 
bricks and other simple materials to set up an imaginary factory or office. The game 
asks participants to play a role in the simulated factory/office and work according 
to a number of key performance indicators such as time, quality, output. These 
games are designed to cause problems and highlight in exaggerated fashion the sig- 
nificant scope for process innovation." Another game with multiple variants is the 
Wallet Challenge, which explores user perspectives as an input to the innovation 
process.” Another set of games explores opportunities based on exploratory and 
normative future scenarios: an example is the Roadmapping Game developed by 
the Institute for Manufacturing at Cambridge University.” 
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In online games like FoldIt non-experts fold and pack proteins into 3D structures, 
allowing them to predict protein sequences. By experimenting with new ways of 
folding proteins, gameplay can actually contribute to the development of new 
vaccines.”” Some multiplayer online games developed by Jane McGonigal and her 
colleagues prompt players to generate ideas about how to deal with upcoming 
CHALLENGES, and can be used or adapted to facilitate IDEATION. World Without 
Oil (created in 2007) projects an oil shortage and prompts players to react and share 
their ideas on how to deal with the consequences. McGonigal reports that many 
players actually keep up the new attitudes they learned from the game.” Super- 
struct depicts a rapidly approaching dystopian scenario of world collapse and en- 
gages participants in crowdsourcing ideas to secure the future of energy, food, 
health, security and the social safety net.” 


Select 


Here the question moves from ‘What could we do?’ to one of ‘What are we going to 
do, and why?’ Given scarce resources, how do we choose and build a balanced port- 
folio of innovation projects? What criteria should we use and how can we convince 
others to ‘buy in’ to our idea, either as external venture investors or internal re- 
source allocators? 


Games can illuminate this space — for example, Innovation Markets (or prediction 
markets) ask participants to bet on and trade different product and service design op- 
tions to generate indicators for the future implementation and market success of 
concepts.” Alternatively, similar games or crowd-VOTING platforms can feed these 
indicators and involve different stakeholder representatives in stage-gate decisions. 
Visual templates and MAPPING tools are used in entrepreneur ‘bootcamps’ in which 
intense efforts culminate in a Dragon’s Den PITCH to potential investors.” 


Implement 


At this point the journey begins in earnest as games become powerful ways of exposing 
players to the role uncertainty plays in innovation and the need for an agile approach 
which pivots and adapts to changing circumstances. Games supporting implementa- 
tion introduce the typical stages from refining the outline concept, through prototyping 
and testing to the final launch. Examples include: 


- Designing and building something - like a car, an app, a film - in competitive 
fashion. In each case the setting is usually a COMPETITION between teams with 
various performance criteria such as cost, customer satisfaction, non-financial 
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criteria used to determine winners. As part of an entrepreneurship program the 
60-Minute-MVP is a powerful energising game built around building an app in 
one hour as a competitive exercise to create student engagement.” 

— Project management games in which a complex activity — like making a film - 
has to be managed in a short period of time. This involves tasks like the search 
for limited RESOURCES and co-ordination, time management and team role 
allocation. 

- Creating an innovation game (for instance a board game or card game) in which 
the snakes and ladders of uncertain events and SURPRISE are brought into play 
as participants try to negotiate the innovation journey. The Shift game (chapter 
10) is an example of such a game. 

— BUSINESS SIMULATIONS in which a number of rounds simulate different exter- 
nal conditions and force strategic review and pivoting. 


Capture 


A key problem in innovation is that launch does not necessarily mean success, 
even if early pilots are promising. The journey to scale involves key elements like 
assembling complementary assets and understanding what shapes adoption and 
diffusion. Games which can help here include: 


- Variations on the above new product development games with ROLES of suppli- 
ers, customers or other stakeholders in the loop. This increases the uncertainty 
and requires participants to explore and build relationships with multiple stake- 
holders. By having a live customer, players have to work out how to really under- 
stand user needs rather than make assumptions. And in similar fashion bringing 
in the supply side shows the potential of complementary assets — what else can 
suppliers bring? These benefits will only become available, however, if the play- 
ers work at developing relationships with suppliers which enable ‘win-win’ 
outcomes. 

- Selling the Impossible games and variants in which key adoption factors are mo- 
bilized by the selling team and used by the resisting team in an adversarial de- 
bate format with the audience VOTING. This fun PITCH game allows exploration 
of the multiple factors likely to influence adoption and hence diffusion to scale. 

- Rewriting history games in which innovations are reconstructed in ways which 
exaggerate adoption elements to ensure a different course of history — for exam- 
ple, the reason why fire never caught on or what was wrong with the wheel. 
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Experiences with these and other formats are more or less well documented, and 
their success depends not just on the innovation challenge, but on many organiza- 
tional, situational and personal factors of those involved. In any case, existing for- 
mats can be modified and new formats can be tailormade and iteratively improved 
for unique innovation challenges and contexts. In the next chapter we describe 
how to proceed with this development. 


Chapter 6 
Gamification: Creating nevv gamified formats 
and games for unique challenges 


A simple process model and a Game Design 
Canvas can be used to guide gamification and 
game design for different contexts. 


Whether you are just using or customizing an existing game or developing a new one, 
the first steps are actually quite similar. In creating a whole new game, you should 
clarify some basic assumptions and then proceed step by step, before investing too 
much of your time and effort. We will describe those steps here in more detail, and 
introduce a canvas to gather the essential information in a structured way. 


6.1 Five steps and a canvas to create new games from scratch 
using patterns 


Proceed following a simple sequence of activities in five steps: understanding, 
briefing, concepting, sketching and prototyping (Figure 6.1). 


Understanding Concepting Sketching Prototyping 


Figure 6.1: Gamification in five steps. 


First, you need a profound understanding of the innovation challenge. This may seem 
an obvious step when meeting up with innovation professionals. You might begin by 
just getting to know each other and doing a warm-up exercise to exchange what you 
know about the topic. But for more complex challenges such as exploring the potential 
of new sustainable business models or renewing the innovation culture of the firm, 
this step can be much more demanding. Methodological approaches to gathering es- 
sential information include contextual inquiry and stakeholder interviews, ethno- 
graphic observation! or crowdsourcing challenges from employees. In the development 
of the CSI game we conducted six interviews with innovation experts in the company 
to define the basic challenge of ‘promoting sustainability as a driver for innovation’ 
and supporting the new framework of the corporate responsibility group and its nor- 
mative directives. Understanding the basic challenge should also clarify who to involve 
in the next steps: namely, the key stakeholders and internal ‘owners’ of the gamifica- 
tion project. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJEA] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110725582-011 
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In a second step, you need to bring the main stakeholders on board and agree on a 
basic framing of the challenge and a briefing for the design team. You will also need 
to decide on the purpose and methodological approach of the gamified format to be 
created. To document the cornerstones of the profect in a structured manner you can 
use the canvas below (see Figure 6.2 on next page). It is important to consider the con- 
nections betvveen the blocks, as together vvith the unique synthesis of the patterns 
they vvill constitute the game as a system (rather than a collection of elements) feeding 
innovation or entrepreneurial activities. The canvas indicates what should be consid- 
ered when designing a new game. By making the basic assumptions behind your for- 
mat explicit, it serves as a simple formal briefing. 


First, the challenge captures the innovation problem or entrepreneurial challenge you 
want to address. The distinction between 10 domains of innovation challenges from 
the literature (introduced in chapter 4.2) can help you in situating the challenge on an 
operational, strategic or normative management level. The empirically found chal- 
lenges (Figure 4.2.3 above) can provide additional clues for you to frame your unique 
challenge. Formulate the challenge as a ‘how-might-we’ (HMW) or ‘how can we’ ques- 
tion to frame it as an opportunity for collaborative design. In the development of the 
CSI game, we conducted a framing workshop with corporate project owners and for- 
mulated the challenge: ‘How might we establish, think ahead and translateinto every- 
day corporate practices the topic of sustainability in its various facets?’ 


Second, participants are the players of the game. In order to identify them, consider 
different stakeholders inside and outside the organisation. Stakeholders include ev- 
eryone who can contribute to the project or should be informed about the game and 
the intervention it targets: not just the project owners within the organisation, but — 
depending on the intended format - also the higher management, staff representa- 
tives and of course those people who will eventually play the game. Boundary condi- 
tions for the engagement of these different groups might include potential language 
barriers, privacy concerns, temporal and spatial conditions (if teams located around 
the world are supposed to play together). For the CSI game we identified small groups 
of employees of up to 12 players as participants and facilitators, who also served as 
multipliers for the format and communication of results. 


Third, the purpose describes the intentions behind the game and its desired out- 
comes. Usually a single game format is not comprehensive enough to address great 
innovation challenges in their entirety. Instead focus on what can be achieved by 
means of gamification. For the CSI game, three purposes were defined: a) imparting 
knowledge and raising awareness in three focus areas of corporate sustainability(cli- 
mate action, circular economy and human rights & digital inclusion), b) motivating 
reflection on participants' own impact, and c) generating ideas for improvement. 
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Fourth, the methodology describes how the game should work and how learning or 
change should take place. Also, the contexts for gamification and basic decisions for 
gamification should be considered (e.g. online or offline, see chapter 6.2 below). 
While instructional methods are ways to facilitate learning processes, instructional 
media are surface phenomena that solely deliver the methods.’ To ensure a user and 
learner-centred approach, describe the methodology from the participants’ point of 
view. For the CSI game the methodology was described in four aspects: a) to enable 
learning (imparting knowledge & raising awareness) about corporate sustainability, 
b) to promote interpretation and reflection with respect to each player’s work situa- 
tion and practices, c) to use ideation to identify approaches for action, and d) to con- 
sider ways to transfer and implement results. In this case, the four aspects also 
yielded a basic sequence for the activities. 


Here you should also decide between more exploratory and more instructional 
methods, that is, consider the range of options between a focus on playful encoun- 
ters or structured games. Open-ended games that are loosely structured (similar to 
Caillois'^ concept of ‘paidia’) can create an interaction architecture in which diverse 
interpretations and different actions can emerge and lead to previously unforeseen 
results. Alternatively, games can be structured more narrowly so that they lead 
players to predefined goals (similar to Caillois’ concept of ‘ludus’). The former facil- 
itate a ‘journey of discovery” and exploring new frontiers; the latter are a powerful 
means of training and instruction that communicate what is already known, and is 
based on a predetermined sequence of activities that participants engage in, taking 
one step after another. While innovation and entrepreneurship - and the many 
games facilitating them — are open-ended by nature, they may still involve instruc- 
tional parts to convey basic knowledge and contribute to a shared understanding 
among the participants. Some are even designed to produce specific outcomes, and 
we are just starting to understand and leverage their potential to tackle some of the 
great challenges we are facing in business and society. 


Fifth and sixth, initial ideas about the game itself, the media types you want to con- 
sider, the interaction flows you might want to use as well as their sequence, and the 
components required to set up the flows can be mapped into the last two boxes of the 
canvas. Basic decisions — including, for instance, if the format should work online, 
offline, both or be hybrid — should be discussed and made early on with the key stake- 
holders. You can also probe your initial ideas regarding the interaction flows with 
them, using the collection of flow patterns as a valuable resource for considering the 
pros and cons of alternative flows. This discussion can also serve to align expectations. 
Likewise, for the component patterns. First collect all the patterns that might be ap- 
plied and then prioritize the most suitable ones to support the flows, the participants 
and the purpose of the game. Experiment in small groups and compare alternative 
compositions. The Gamification Design Pattern card deck (available on the companion 
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sites) can be used to facilitate a moderated card sorting session by the design team or 
even in a larger group including key stakeholders and representatives of the players. 
For the CSI games, flows included DILEMMA SOLVING and IDEATION, while the com- 
ponents included QUIZZES, VOTING and DEDICATED FACILITATORS as well as ROLES 
and STORYTELLING. 


Different canvasses can be filled with alternative ways to frame the challenge and pur- 
pose, with different definitions of the participants and the methodology, with different 
collections of flow and component patterns and relations between them. This will 
allow you to directly compare alternative design sketches or gather feedback from 
stakeholders or external experts in an early stage of development. These comparisons 
are also well suited for educational sessions, as students can come up with their own 
designs and discuss the rationales behind them. 


Once the briefing is fixed, the real work begins with concepting, sketching and (iter- 
ative) prototyping. Search for and define the basic storyline of the game to create the 
basic concept. In the case of the CSI game, this storyline was defined in a rather pro- 
saic way as a progression from learning to interpretation and ideation. In other cases, 
richer METAPHORS are used to frame the interaction and to provide the players with 
a mental model for the whole gameplay. For instance, a metaphor of growing trees 
provides the conceptual framing for a Business Modelling Branching (chapter 9) game. 
The Customer First Game (chapter 8) uses the metaphor of a boat. Participants have to 
move the boat, each of their choices can make it move forward, stay in its position, or 
move backward. Other people on the boat might push it forward or just jump off — 
while at the same time keeping people onboard. The tangible and visual metaphor of 
a boat connects well with typical change management challenges in which partici- 
pants must stir things around and keep people onboard at the same time. 


Once the storyline is set, the patterns can be selected, shuffled and turned into actual 
flows or components of the game - a creative process we call sketching. The examples 
provided with each pattern provide powerful stepping stones and inspiration in this 
phase. Patterns and elements will need to be added, taken out or modified to support 
the overall storyline and the flows of the format. For instance, when developing the 
CSI game it took numerous iterations to reformulate the quiz questions and dilemmas 
so they would better support the later stages of the game. To streamline the flow of 
interaction we also decided to take out an exercise for participants to learn from 
other companies' sustainability innovations. 


Finally, prototyping parts of the game (for instance the quiz in the CSI game) or even 
the whole game enables you to collect some feedback in a structured way that will 
lead to further refinement. The time and effort needed for this iterative prototyping 
and testing and feedback-based refining should not be underestimated, as it often 
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takes the most time in the project. Start testing parts and then the whole game with 
representatives of the participant group before taking it to the company or entrepre- 
neurial setting (for instance in an incubator) and unrolling it across a whole organisa- 
tion. (Different templates for feedback forms, observation guides and surveys for 
participants and observers can be found on the companion sites.) For instance, when 
designing the CSI game, it took us until the first real test to learn that the length of the 
gameplay exceeded the four-hour timeframe we considered tolerable in the framing 
workshop. Going through the feedback from the participants we also learned that the 
sequence of activities was fairly easy to follow, and that we could improve the novelty 
of results by designing the ideation progress less incrementally and asking for more 
radical ways of thinking before bringing some of the more utopian views of the partic- 
ipants down to earth. 


6.2 Contexts for gamification and selecting the right 
methodology 


There are different contexts for gamification and using games that preform the 
methodology, media types and design patterns we can apply. We can design games for 
a classroom or a workplace setting. We may have a few participants, or we may have a 
large class. We may be working online and remotely, or we may be able to engage in 
an intense in-person workshop mode. We may have a short time frame or be using 
games in the context of a multi-day training event. In other words, there is consider- 
able variety in the context in which we might use games. 


A simple metaphor for this challenge might be shopping for a meal we want to pre- 
pare. We can visit the supermarket and browse the shelves, choosing ingredients for 
anything from a simple snack to a five-course dinner, to be served informally on 
paper plates and eaten buffet style or as a formal meal with waiter service, detailed 
and expensive place settings and the best cutlery and china tableware. We may have 
planned an intimate supper for two, a small social get-together for close friends or a 
full-scale party to celebrate a big occasion. In other words, there is plenty of variety — 
and we will fill our supermarket trolley accordingly. We can take a similar approach 
to thinking about how games can be used, planning ahead as we wander the aisles 
of our games supermarket, deciding what and how to meet the needs of many differ- 
ent learning contexts. We need to keep in mind that the ‘meal’ we intend to cook rep- 
resents the game as a system that feeds an innovation or professional development 
project. Its ingredients are the main practical dimensions to consider when setting up 
the methodology. 
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İndividual versus group 


VVhile many games are designed as collaborative group activities, there is also scope 
for individual centred play. Reflective activities, personal quizzes, individual interac- 
tion with a computer-generated world and exploring challenges in building a robust 
business model are all examples of games played at an individual level, In a classroom 
setting this might be used to provide a gamified vvay of assessing individual perfor- 
mance, in a corporate setting it might help in creating professional development 
pathvvays. 


Collaboration versus competition 


Sometimes play activities benefit from a competitive element, others might work better 
with collaborative play. Novel ways to create collaborative play exist where the “enemy” 
might be found in the rules or you compete against the ‘board’ instead of the other 
participants. Group dynamics in play activities, also in organizations, are vital for suc- 
cessful activities. Competition within an organization, if it needs to be integrated or 
moderated, is normally better between groups than between individuals. 


Loose versus tight focus 


Some games are designed with a clear focus to illustrate or explore a specific topic. 
Others are more generic in their applicability and provide a way of generating expe- 
rience in playful fashion from which a number of reflective strands can be drawn. 
Good examples of such loose focus, broad spectrum games are the Paper Planes ex- 
ercise (in which teams compete to design and build paper planes)’ and the Wallet 
Challenge, a design-thinking game which can be used to draw out a number of key 
themes related to understanding customer needs, prototyping, etc.” By contrast an 
example of a tight-focus game might be versions of the prisoner’s dilemma game 
(such as ‘Red/Blue’), which highlight the challenge of collaboration or competition 
in innovation decision-making.” 


Micro-games versus full-size 


There are many situations in which a simple game which can be easily set up and 
played quickly will have advantages - for example as a warm-up or ‘icebreaker’ ex- 
ercise. Other games are designed for extensive exploration of a key theme and may 
involve detailed rules, supporting equipment and even a dedicated playing area. 
An example of a lightweight micro-game would be ‘Uses For’, a simple activity 
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designed to explore concepts in creativity.'? At the other end of the spectrum the 
Crumbling Cement Company is an extended role play game around strategic re- 
source allocation for innovation." The games described in Part III of this book 
would also be examples of full-size games. 


Length 


Linked to this idea of scale is the time needed to set up, play and debrief games. 
Simple micro-games can be slotted to small time periods but others carrying more 
weight will have a longer duration. Another variant here are games played with se- 
quenced rounds of activity — for example, many online business games are set up 
so that teams compete by making strategic decisions at various stages during the 
life of an enterprise. 


Online versus offline 


As the name suggests this dimension is linked to whether the game is played virtu- 
ally or in-person face-to-face. The Covid-19 pandemic triggered development of a 
variety of online activities and games to support learning in this mode. It is impor- 
tant to recognise that both types of game have advantages and disadvantages. For 
example, face-to-face games allow for extensive group and intergroup dynamics, 
whereas online games can offer opportunities for large numbers of participants. 


Other contextual conditions 


There might be situations when we need to use games or when games might help in a 
particular context — for example in providing an alternative kind of experience in a 
training programme during the periods when energy levels are low (such as after 
lunch or during the so-called 'graveyard shift"). A more significant situation might be 
when it is important to explore a theme without the risk of failing — for example, simu- 
lating a factory process change rather than making it in real life. The alternative or 
artificial worlds in games, as we have seen, offer safe spaces in which experimentation 
can take place. In similar fashion, games offer ways of working through difficult is- 
sues — for example, using ROLE play to work with sensitive political or interpersonal 
issues in an innovation context. Innovation Theatre offers some good examples of this 
approach." 


Games can also provide a useful mechanism for changing the mind's learning state, 
signalling an alternative approach which might help open minds. For example, one 
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of the authors was involved in a course developing creative skills in senior manag- 
ers, with an audience drawn from the military and defence-linked civil service. The 
context in which this was to take place was at a military establishment in the ‘war 
room’, an operational facility with no windows (to allow for projection on all sides) 
and the seating layout was in rigid lines of chairs. It was also clear early on that 
different ranks and civil service grades were represented, causing a degree of inhi- 
bition amongst junior participants to speak their minds or volunteer ideas. A simple 
egg-manoeuvring game (Eggs-Ercise) was used to change the context and learn 
about creativity. Eggs were hung at various places from the ceiling and the game 
challenge was to devise ways of catching them safely when, after a period of time, 
the strings holding them up were cut. This required participants to move around, 
and it changed the physical space. By temporarily changing the learning context 
and approach, the game stimulated considerable reflection and exploration in a fun 
fashion. 


6.3 Guidelines and insights for design and implementation 


Some general guidelines will help you to use gamification and games within inno- 
vation processes or entrepreneurial projects. They reflect some of the lessons we 
have learned from these highly iterative processes of creating and implementing 
games like the ones featured in part III. In a nutshell our insights are these: You 
should attend to when and where to use games and link the activities to the right 
innovation processes and supports. Appropriate framing of the conversation and 
using the right metaphors are vital for successful communication. Equally impor- 
tant for your intervention to succeed are simplicity as an essential design principle, 
considering changing requirements, and allowing for the time it takes to get the 
game right. 


When and where to use games 


Games are normally mostly a means and not the end goal - or at least both are impor- 
tant. In some cases they are meant to simply reach the next step in a longer process, 
moving past the first obstacles and finding novel directions through a two or three- 
hour activity. In other situations, they are full day workshops with a series of intercon- 
nected game-based activities. However, usually such innovation game activities are 
part of a larger innovation process in which it might only make sense to use games 
one or twice throughout the full process. Determining when to use them for the high- 
est quality process and outcome and how it plays together with the rest of innovation- 
related activities becomes crucial. 
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Another critical requirement is not to tie the gamified intervention to a single per- 
son in the organization who might not have much decision-making power. Instead 
it helps to link game activities to innovation processes and methods that are already 
established and supported by decision makers. A stand-alone game that is not part 
of a larger innovation initiative can work in educational settings and shorter corpo- 
rate training courses, but risks being less relevant. 


Framing the conversation 


Initiating or promoting an innovation or entrepreneurial process based entirely on 
games is not wise. As play, games and gamification have spread to various fields, 
participants immediately sense different connotations when they hear these terms. 
Innovators, entrepreneurs and developers of these games should keep the innovation 
challenge at the front and then integrate a few, but potentially crucial game activities 
at the right places — and then build on their experiential learning qualities. 


Also, listening to the organization and what terms they normally use helps you 
align games to the specific context. Sometimes related terms like ‘dynamic map 
making’, ‘tool’, ‘co-creation’, ‘simulation’ etc. might provide a better entrance point 
to avoid misunderstandings. Geographical, sector or social based cultural differen- 
ces also play a role in this. 


Communication is key 


It’s not just about instructing players how to play, it’s about telling them what the 
game is about. Finding conceptual metaphors“ is often a major milestone guiding 
game design. One single metaphor that is immediately understood can help the par- 
ticipants make a quick dynamic start which will influence the rest of the session. 
Such a metaphor can be hinted at in the name of the game but, more importantly, it 
should be found in the visual maps of the game. Finding the best metaphor for a 
game isn’t easy and will most likely take a number of iterative turns. 


Simplicity prevails 


Games in the entertainment industry are often highly complex and many-layered. 
However, innovation games need to be simple, instantly understandable and un- 
complicated. Participants need to understand not only the game architecture but 
also the innovation topic and challenge at hand - a double mental effort. Peeling off 
layers and making the game as simple as possible is normally good advice. If that is 
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impossible then at least introduce the layers of the game as the play progresses, and 
not all at the beginning. 


Anticipate changing requirements 


While games are not set in stone, they still rely on a well-defined format and set of 
rules. But as games typically involve more than one player, it’s critical to build flex- 
ibility into the rules and adapt them to the situation. The number of participants, 
their background and organizational role sets the frame together with the game. 
Careful thinking needs to go into the participation set-up for each use situation. 


The time it takes 


Developing games takes time, time that a single organization cannot afford. You can 
reduce the effort needed to create innovation games by considering what generic 
principles in the flow and rules can be reused in your organizational setting and 
what new content is needed for your situation. This balance of generic patterns and 
content is crucial for creating games with minimum effort and expense. Like any 
other innovation method an innovation game can be refined over time. 


Bear these suggestions in mind when browsing through the games described in 
part III. In an educational setting each of these games can be taken as a case study. 
Students (or you as an active reader) can reconstruct each game’s development by 
using the Game Design Canvas, the contexts for gamification and by selecting the 
right methodology and applying these insights for design and implementation. 


Part III 
Games tackling grand challenges in innovation 
and entrepreneurship 
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The following chapters demonstrate the potential of games, not just to provide a safe 
space for experimentation and trying out new forms of collaboration, but also to 
tackle recurring challenges that innovators and entrepreneurs need to deal with. 
Each game was developed in an iterative manner with leading European firms, re- 
sponding to core challenges they were facing in the context of innovation, challenges 
such as facilitating group collaboration, fostering sustainability and customer orien- 
tation, and overcoming innovation barriers. Part III presents the games resulting 
from this effort,’ each chapter following the same structure starting with a short sum- 
mary and key visual, then describing the challenge, purpose, methodology, partici- 
pants, gameplay, experiences and results, exemplary walkthrough, customization 
and patterns used. 


Chapter 7: The Corporate Sustainability Innovation game has a short and a full- 
length version. The short version, the Corporate Sustainability Dilemma game, raises 
awareness for issues of corporate sustainability and helps participants to be better 
informed. The Corporate Sustainability Innovation (CSI) game builds on the dilemma 
game exercises and their results. It empowers participants to identify sustainability 
challenges at the workplace, and generate ideas and future scenarios on how to ad- 
dress them. 


Chapter 8: The Customer First game deals with challenges related to creating more 
human-centric organizations that can respond to changing customer needs. It leads 
participants through three steps with multiple choices that stimulate preliminary 
thoughts about how steps can be taken toward a more human-centric organization in 
which customer needs and challenges are acted upon systematically in order to keep 
them satisfied and onboard. 


Chapter 9: The Business Model Branching game deals with the difficult and complex 
challenges of balancing ongoing operations with new innovation-oriented activities. 
It engages decision-makers and innovation managers in allocating resources and de- 
veloping competencies for specific lines (branches) of their business, deciding when 
to reconfigure and close existing ones, and when to launch and ramp up new ones. 


Chapter 10: The Shift game explores practical ways and strategies to overcome 
innovation barriers and organizational ambidexterity paradoxes in established 
organizations. Five categories of innovation barriers are used to spur strategic 
thinking about how to work around them and sometimes also how to remove 
them completely. This game helps participants assess the reasoning behind hav- 
ing specific gates in a company. 
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Chapter 11: The Proximity Seeker game was developed to address the challenges of 
social dynamics, especially in remote teams. It is used as a check-in or check-out 
exercise in meetings, and often when participants do not know each other well but 
have to develop a work relationship quickly and at a distance. 


Chapter 12: The Ecosystem Canvas game allows future entrepreneurs to become 
aware of and explore potential for joint value creation in networks. 


Chapter 13: Lego Serious Play is used to address innovation and entrepreneurial 
challenges in face-to-face and remote settings. 


Chapter 7 
Games: Corporate sustainability innovation 


Henning Breuer & Kiril lvanov 


How can we turn sustainability challenges in the workplace into seeds for 
innovation? The CSI game conveys basic knowledge and raises awareness 
for corporate sustainability. It taps into the participants’ experience to 
help them generate ideas for sustainability-oriented innovation. 


1. Intro & Quiz [45min] 
Warmup and learn about corporate 
sustainability 


2. Dilemmas [45min] 
) Deal with corporate sustainability 


t T dilemmas 


E 
3 
J 
[] a=. 
3. Challenge Sourcing [45min] 


Identify your own 
challenges 


5. Scenario 2030 [45min] 
Pitch ‘How did your idea 
change our future?’ 


4. Ideation [60min] 
Co-create innovative approaches 


Figure 7.1: Gameflow in the CS/ Game: Turn sustainability challenges at your workplace into seeds 
for innovation. 
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The Corporate Sustainability Dilemma game raises players’ awareness for issues of 
corporate sustainability and helps them learn more. The Corporate Sustainability In- 
novation (CSI) game builds on the dilemma game exercises and results (Figure 7.1). 
It empowers participants to identify sustainability challenges at the workplace, and 
to generate ideas and future scenarios on how to address them. Both gamified work- 
shop formats combine a sequence of competitive and collaborative exercises, and 
both can be adapted to different organisations and values-based policies. 


Challenge 


Corporate sustainability aims to create long-term environmental, social and eco- 
nomic value for different stakeholders of a business. The engagement of private 
companies is indispensable for any effort to achieve the sustainable development 
goals, and executives as well as employees are increasingly discovering that pursu- 
ing long-term values of corporate sustainability creates new opportunities for busi- 
ness and innovation. However, many firms and their employees are struggling to 
make the values associated with sustainability, and business’s shifting priorities, 
explicit, and to turn sustainability-oriented strategies into daily practises. Gamifica- 
tion is one approach particularly well-suited to facilitating values-based and sus- 
tainability-oriented innovation.’ Games can be used to clarify global values and 
sustainability-oriented policies, to sensitise employees to their implications and to 
translate values into field-specific innovation activities. 


Two formats of corporate sustainability games have been designed to sensitise 
participants to related challenges and to explore the newly emerging opportunities. 
In collaboration with partners from a large telecommunication company we formu- 
lated the challenge as: How might we establish, think ahead and translate the topic 
of sustainability in its various facets into everyday corporate practices? We realized 
early on that we would need a facilitator to guide participants through the process, 
and a preliminary online format to allow distributed teams to engage, as well as to 
make the game accessible to a wider audience.’ 


Purpose 


The Corporate Sustainability Dilemma game helps raise awareness for issues of corpo- 
rate sustainability, while the Corporate Sustainability Innovation game builds on the 
dilemma game as a basis to identify sustainability challenges at the workplace and 
turn them into seeds for innovation. It provides a playful approach to addressing 
some of the great challenges we are facing today. The CSI game does not define po- 
tential solutions straight away — this must be left to follow-up workshops, activities 
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or working groups. But it can help us to better understand where to start, how to deal 
with some of these issues at work and how we can create a positive impact on our 
company and the world we live in over the long run. 


When to use it? The game is suitable when the top management and employees of an 
organisation are seeking to explore the potential of sustainability concerns to drive in- 
novation. Such an exploration can be motivated through the introduction of a new 
sustainability-oriented innovation strategy, or when there is a desire to screen for fur- 
ther potential to improve the sustainability performance of an organisation, whether 
in terms of costs, risks, revenues and profit margins, corporate reputation and brand 
value, attractiveness as employer or innovative capacity. 


Methodology 


Three activities define the methodology of the CSI game: learning, interpretation and 
transfer. First, a quiz format game helps participants learn about essential concepts 
and different stakeholder perspectives on corporate sustainability. By being confronted 
with different dilemmas, trade-offs and stakeholder perspectives on critical issues, 
they are sensitized to conflicting values and interests. Second, participants reflect on 
the general dilemmas and trade-offs and make sense of related issues in their own or- 
ganisation. Third, they collaborate to come up with new ideas on how to address the 
challenges, and then engage in future storytelling to think through the consequences 
of their intended interventions. 


Participants 


Groups of 3-12 participants, usually employees from any part of an organisation or 
a network of collaborating partners, play simultaneously online or in a face-to-face 
environment. Playing in cross-functional groups allows participants to sensitize 
themselves to and learn from sustainability challenges and solutions in different 
departments and subsidiaries, and thereby contribute to the development of an in- 
novation culture based on shared sustainability values. With professional moderation 
and the use of breakout rooms, the online format can be scaled up to serve different 
groups at the same time. In the two-hour dilemma game format, participants finish 
with a reflection on the lessons learned and come up with a compelling ‘call for ac- 
tion’. In the full-length 4-hour format (or more) of the CSI game, participants come to 
better understand basic concepts and dilemmas of corporate sustainability, identify 
and formulate their own situated sustainability challenges and co-create innovative 
approaches to address them. 
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Gameplay 


A facilitator guide provides instructions on hov to prepare the activity using a video 
conferencing system, an online collaboration environment (such as Miro or MURAD). 
The facilitator provides instructions and keeps track of participant scores and the 
stakeholder cards each one of them chooses. In the full CSI game, gameplay then pro- 
ceeds in five steps: 


1. Instep1a warm-up quiz introduces the players to basic definitions and the general 
sustainability challenges companies are facing today. While answering the quiz 
questions and resolving the dilemmas participants gain Impact Investment Points. 
The player who gets the most points from the two first steps becomes the leader of 
their group and is able to use two extra votes in the voting sessions afterwards. 

2. Instep 2 the players choose to deal with either closed or open dilemmas. Closed 
dilemmas describe situations in which the players need to decide between imper- 
fect alternatives, while open dilemmas allow them to come up with their own re- 
sponse to situations characterized by a dilemma. The other participants judge 
the response and assign points by taking different stakeholder perspectives. 

3. Step 3 prompts the players to share related experiences and challengesthat they 
have been facing at work. They translate these challenges into how-might-we 
questions and select the most relevant challenges that they want to address. 

4. In step 4 the players can be divided into subgroups. They begin by generating 
radical approaches and utopian visions to overcome the challenge, and then 
they generate some ideas on how to bring those utopian visions back down to 
earth. These more realistic responses are used to formulate their own ideas on 
how to tackle their challenge. 

5. Instep 5 the players work with different templates again to create scenariosde- 
picting how — thanks to the ideas and measures they are initiating today — the 
world and our business may look in the year 2030. They present their ideas to 
the other groups in a short pitch and vote to decide which solution to implement. 


Experiences and exemplary walk-through 


Players appreciate the creative exchange, the relevance of challenges, and the safe envi- 
ronment for experimentation. Following a testing session, they commented that the 
game allowed them to raise their awareness about sustainability challenges at their 
workplace, and to change and broaden their views on sustainability (e.g. sustainability is 
not only about dealing with resources). It also facilitated team building (e.g. through the 
warm-up activities). Observers noted that participants learned new facts and each other's 
point of view on sustainability issues. In the second part, participants were able to come 
up with, prioritize and further develop new ideas based on their own experiences. 
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For example, the discussion of a dilemma titled ‘An employee’s right to speak or re- 
main silent’, could lead to the sustainability-related challenge at the workplace that 
‘few colleagues are actively engaged with the corporate sustainability strategy’. A rad- 
ical response would be to activate them by starting each day with a reminder. A more 
realistic approach could be to distribute prompts around the office or to encourage 
sharing insights and crowdsourcing ideas on internal social media channels. 


In the QUIZ participants earn investment points by finding the correct answer to multiple 
choice questions. For instance, they need to find the right definition for ‘greenwashing’ or 
the key components of the ‘circular economy’. Or they are given a quote and have to decide 
who is the author: ‘Our world and what we have achieved cannot be taken for granted. We 
have to stand up for our values’ (quote from Telekom CEO Timotheus Höttges, the alterna- 
tive, and incorrect, answers were Donald Trump, Ursula von der Leyen and Greta Thunberg). 


After the quiz, participants are asked to react to DILEMMAS or TRADE-OFFS like operations 
versus innovation: “As one of Europe's largest providers of critical infrastructure, Deutsche 
Telekom is focused on running its processes to provide secure and reliable services to end 
users. You are in charge of one of Telekom's data centres and are striving to provide uninter- 
rupted service. Innovation development would allow you to enhance your data centre's en- 
ergy efficiency and environmental sustainability by introducing, for example, new processes 
for upgrading, refurbishing and recycling obsolete hardware components or by integrating 
state-of-the-art smart grid technologies and energy storage facilities. Such innovations lower 
costs and mitigate environmental impact in the long run, but they require substantial invest- 
ments and compromise the reliability of service provision in the short-term.’ 


Closed dilemmas offer three different options to deal with the situation, whereas open dilem- 
mas ask the participants to come up with their own response. Responses are then rated by 
the other participants, who take the role of important stakeholder personas (Martin the cus- 
tomer, Robert the shareholder, Sara the journalist, Jennifer the NGO representative or Tobias 
the colleague). They also justify their rating, which often triggers an intensive discussion. 


Now that participants are better informed after the quiz and sensitized by discussions of the 
dilemmas, they identify sustainability-related CHALLENGES from their own work experience. 
In one of our past sessions a challenge was seen in transforming the corporate design gallery 
into a best practise case not just for innovation, but also for meeting corporate sustainability 
aspirations, inspiring customers and business partners. 


Ideas addressing the challenge were formulated and visualized, for instance how to improve 
the server infrastructure, or how to implement new mandatory sustainability targets and cri- 
teria for all business decisions. Another challenge was seen in the need to collect and recycle 
even more plastic waste (from masks, lunch bags and such) due to the Corona crisis. This 
challenge was addressed with ideas for a gamified environmental heroes app and autono- 
mous collectors turning recycling into a fun and rewarding experience. 


In a last step, these ideas were spun out ten years into the future and participants visualized 
the positive impact they achieved by putting their ideas into practice. 
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Customization 


The game was developed and is publicly available in an open PowerPoint format to 
allow professional facilitators, consultants or innovation professionals without advanced 
programming or design skills to adopt and customize the format for their own purposes. 


Some of the quiz questions and dilemmas in the current version are suited for any orga- 
nisation, while others (and these are marked as such) are more characteristic for the 
telecommunications industry, but can be adapted to another industry or organisation- 
specific context (e.g. including quotes from one’s own CEO in the quiz, or dilemmas 
that are characteristic for your industry). The format can be extended to facilitate 
alignment of values in different phases of organisational change and to define 
project-specific objectives and initiatives based on new organisational values (a re- 
quest we received from a large bank). 


Once the first two essential steps (the quiz and the dilemma) of the Corporate Sus- 
tainability Dilemma game have been adapted, the following three steps in the Cor- 
porate Sustainability Innovation game can easily be reused to share experiences 
and identify challenges in your firm, to co-create ideas on how to address these sus- 
tainability challenges and illustrate them through future scenarios. The companion 
sites for the book allow you to download the games with additional instructions 
summed up in a facilitator’s guide. 


Patterns 


The Corporate Sustainability Innovation game addresses the overarching challenge 
to facilitate the adoption of abstract organizational values, in particular sustainabil- 
ity-related values, among employees. It fosters corporate sustainability by identify- 
ing sustainability challenges and turning them into seeds for innovation. It utilizes 
the flow patterns of AWARENESS RAISING, DILEMMA SOLVING, and IDEATION. 
These are realized based on the component patterns such as QUIZZES, SURPRISE, 
ROLES, TRADE-OFFS, DEDICATED FACILITATORS and COLLECTIVE DECISIONS 
(see Figure 7.2 for visual depiction). 
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Corporate Sustainability Innovation Game 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


How might we identify sustainability challenges at the 
workplace and turn them into seeds of innovation? 


Awareness Dilemma Ideation 
Raising Solving 
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Quizzes Surprise Roles Trade-offs Dedicated Collective 
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Figure 7.2: Breakdown of the CS/ game into its flow and component patterns and its innovation 
challenge. 


Chapter 8 
Games: Customer first change 


Sune Gudiksen, Lisa Weber & Leif Sorensen 


How can we introduce and adapt change processes with a customer first 
orientation? Customer First demonstrates the effects of organisational 
changes on various stakeholders, including the customer. 
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Figure 8.1: Actee Customer First Change board, a multiple-choice system vvith algorithms that 
create the movements of fictional, but realistic stakeholders. 
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The Customer First Change game deals with challenges related to creating a more 
human-centric organization that can respond to changing customer needs, regula- 
tions and more, as well as training participants in overcoming organizational iner- 
tia (Figure 8.1). It is harder for companies to create customer retention, even in 
those industries where customers normally keep the same relationship for many 
years, for instance banking and insurance products or services. Loyalty to a com- 
pany can no longer be taken for granted.! 


Challenge 


Picking up leads and responding to them are crucial. Developing strategies for stay- 
ing connected and extending temporary loyalty are key to develop strong customer 
relationships. 


Statistics show that loyal customers are worth up to 10 times as much as their first 
purchase, creating an urgency for companies to reconfigure their organization towards 
a customer first strategy, which historically has been difficult to implement. This pres- 
sure can be linked to at least five reasons: (1) Data protection regulations provides 
challenges in how to reach customers, placing a high demand on internal resources 
and units of internal ‘regulators’. (2) New services help the customer to compare prod- 
ucts and services and change to new providers or vendors, normally a difficult thing 
for customers to do. Customers are becoming aware of the number of similar products 
available on the market. (3) Customers can learn about services from a greater number 
of customers due to online reviews. A single negative review can lead to a storm of 
supporting comments. (4) Customers expect on-demand services, for instance smooth 
processes, instant replies and 24/7 availability. They react positively to unexpected 
services (which are not part of the visible package). (5) Covid-19 has intensified this 
process — customers are now even more focused on digital services and options. 


Building together pioneering customer-first strategies using organizational change 
principles in a game format can help to advance understanding, potential and work- 
arounds. Strategy and operations experts Nicolaj Siggelkow and Christian Terwiesch 
refer to connected customer strategies as a new source of competitive advantage.” 


Purpose 


The core objective of the game is to work with and develop strategies for customer jour- 
neys and lifecycle relationships in a rapidly changing customer behavior landscape, 
and train new forms of organizing around customer-first strategies as well as put sys- 
tems in place that can create responsiveness with high speed. 
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The game provides a chance to prepare, through interactive sessions with colleagues 
and internal or external experts, upcoming focus points on customer-first strategies 
and awareness. Playing Customer-First Change gives participants the chance to dis- 
cuss perspectives, approaches and organizational dynamics with colleagues and com- 
ment on the things they recognize in their own companies - or the things that they 
might implement. 


The game builds on practice-based principles and dilemmas from various companies, 
and theories combined from both organizational change and change management,” ^ 
and relationship marketing and lead management.” 


Methodology 


The game is created with a cycle of recognize, request, respond and repeat (corre- 
sponding to theory and principles from Siggelkow and Tervviesch)” formatted as four 
phases the participants play through. The game moves through the cycle in a visual 
model in which a number of stakeholders are involved. The Actee game engine is ba- 
sically a multiple-choice system with algorithms that create the movements of fic- 
tional, but realistic stakeholders in the game. 


Participants 


The game can be played alone, in groups or in large virtual group settings where 
movements, choices and scores can be compared. Participants can also play asynchro- 
nously during, for instance, a week and then meet up after completing the game - in 
so-called micro-learning sessions. 


Gameplay 


The fundamental learning element in the game is to observe and react to the stake- 
holders” movements and responses to a specific choice and strategy. Stakeholders 
begin at change resistance levels: I don't get it, I don't like it, and I don't trust you.’ 
Will the stakeholders join you on the boat, fall back or jump off? Participants react to 
a prompt text that ends with a call to action in each of the four phases of the game, 
for instance: “Diana launched the initiative because of a visible decline in getting 
new customers on board and holding on to existing ones. You also find it difficult to 
get in contact with customers and understand their “pain points' and, internally, cus- 
tomer needs are not interpreted in the same ways. It is clear that digitalization, EU 
regulations and Covid-19 have had an effect on how one can approach customers. 
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What will be your first moves to pick up on customer needs and leads? And how will 
you communicate these internally?’ 


Participants now select a specific option and see how stakeholders move and react. 
Participants — if it is a group setting — then discuss the various choices they took 
and reflect on what to focus on and remember for the next phase of the cycle (and 
their next choices). By the end of the game participants can compare the overall 
strategies and choices they made throughout the game for a final reflection on their 
actions, a step that supports meta-level learning. 


Exemplary case 


The game was first used in a session with cross-unit representatives from a Euro- 
pean insurance company that was struggling with access to customers and keeping 
them onboard due to new EU regulations and competition. The group went through 
the four phases and discussed the various choices and options, and the way these 
affected the stakeholders’ attitudes and movements in the game. From this a good 
dialogue emerged, also on potential strategies. 


Customization 


In the back-end of the Actee software it is simple to change, for instance, the number 
of stakeholders and their movements, the number of phases and content in each 
phase - allowing the game to be easily customized for each session and group. 


Patterns 


The Customer First Change game addresses the overarching challenge of how to al- 
ways keep customer needs at the centre of the attention, work processes and innova- 
tion. It utilizes the flow patterns of AWARENESS RAISING, BUSINESS SIMULATION, 
and DILEMMA SOLVING. These are realized based on the component patterns such 
as ROLES, SURPRISE, BRANCHING, MAPPING and CHALLENGES (see Figure 8.2 for 
visual depiction). 
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Customer First Change Game 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


Hovv might vve train employees and facilitate change to 
establish a nevv customer-centered strategy? 
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Figure 8.2: A selection of flow and component patterns contributing to the Customer First Change 
game and its innovation challenge. 


Chapter 9 
Games: Business model branching 


Sune Gudiksen 


How can we facilitate considerations whether it is the right time to 
reconfigure existing portfolios? Business Model Branching works with 
visual mapping models to create strategies for when to reconfigure 
existing business branches, and when to ramp up new ones. 
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Figure 9.1: Business Model Branching game board with eight branches indicating the current lines 
of business and potential future ones. 
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The innovation game Business Model Branching (BMB) deals vvith the difficult and 
complex challenge of balancing exploitation and exploration, that is, of ongoing 
operations with new innovation-oriented activities (Figure 9.1). According to the in- 
fluential business thinker and researcher Rita McGrath, companies can no longer 
expect sustainable competitive advantages and are forced to regularly seek out tem- 
porary advantages in order to be competitive. Here, Rita McGrath asks the question: 
“Hovv do you reconfigure the organization to simultaneously disengage from the 
original advantage while moving resources into the next one?” It is vital for all 
companies to constantly find this balance through resource allocation, competence 
development, and generally understanding the need for both parts of the dilemma 
to be present in everyday business situations. Therefore, it is crucial for organiza- 
tions — private and public - to build up a portfolio of business opportunities so 
they can avoid significant losses in profit when markets are disrupted by continu- 
ally seeking out new business opportunities.” 


Challenge 


It has been investigated and widely discussed in business and the innovation re- 
search community that finding the balance between ongoing operations and new 
initiatives is key to successful operations on a leadership level.” For instance, Go- 
vindarajan and colleagues describe this as an inevitable paradox for businesses: 
Ongoing operations are characterized by short-term thinking, repeatability and 
predictability, whereas innovation is based on long-term thinking, chaos, serendip- 
ity and unpredictability. Govindarajan and Trimble argue that: ‘Organizations are 
not designed for innovation. Quite the contrary, they are designed for ongoing 
operations.’ 


On a further note, Rita McGrath unfolds principles in moving from one business 
model branch to another - from an existing advantage to a new one when the time is 
right. And timing is everything in this transition flow. McGrath’s principles are framed 
in the two themes assets and competence allocation, especially when to use compe- 
tencies. According to research from McGrath, a transition from ‘access to assets, not 
ownership of assets’ can be observed as key success parameter in 21st-century busi- 
ness markets.” 


With temporary rather than sustainable advantages being the new norm, the exist- 
ing value model in companies will always come under pressure, suggesting the 
need for reconfiguration and renewal of advantages at a more rapid pace. Here it is 
important to prepare new business advantages ahead of time, rather than wait till 
economic decline sets in. In a more recent book called Seeing Around Corners Rita 
McGrath argues for the importance of organizations being able to see around 
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corners, detect inflection points, and vvork systematically vvith portfolios of possible 
new branches.° 


Reconfiguration and exit decisions - that is, closing one business to launch a new 
one - are vital. Moving from one advantage to another is essential for continual 
profitability, which means that organizations need to master the transition of assets 
and competencies. 


Purpose 
Consequently, leaders and innovation managers need to know how to: 


- align organizational structure and culture with ambidextrous developments, 
balancing resource allocation between ongoing operations and innovation. 

— develop future business model scenarios and possible new branches and con- 
sider what types of declines in existing branches are visible and what reconfig- 
uration could look like if these trends continued. 


Methodology 


The Business Model Branching game gives participants practice in allocating resour- 
ces to launch and ramp-up concrete new business branches while also exploiting, 
reconfiguring and disengaging from old business model branches. It rests on differ- 
ent foundational business theories related to vital 21st-century challenges, and the 
game incorporates them into a combined business game world with systematic 
approaches: Rita McGrath’s business value cycles, and Govindarajan and Trimble’s 
strategy concept on balancing ongoing operations and innovation. 


Based on Rita McGrath’s extensive work on how to compete with temporary busi- 
ness advantages, BMB is about how to deploy the right resources in the five stages 
of a business branch, also called upstream flow in the game, which goes as follows: 
(1) Launch, (2) Ramp up, (3) Exploit, (4) Reconfigure and (5) Disengage. As one can 
imagine, each stage comes with its own challenges. Launching requires an entirely 
different set of competencies and resources than Ramping up or Exploiting. Here, 
the game offers several insights to the participants on how the current business 
branches are doing and how they can be managed. Many companies and leaders 
are competent in certain stages of the cycle but fall short when faced with chal- 
lenges in other stages. Several companies have been exploiting for so long that 
when faced with the need to reconfigure, they do not know how to launch new ini- 
tiatives. Conversely, several companies are good at launching but fall short in their 
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ramping-up efforts. Through tasks related to each upstream movement, the partici- 
pants create concrete initiatives to advance upstream movement and learn when to 
use which types of competencies. 


Building on Govindarajan and Trimble’s strategy concept on balancing ongoing op- 
erations and innovation, the game framework uses the insight that it is not enough 
to depict a single value cycle if the purpose is to visualize the complete picture and 
move resources to new business branches. To do this and develop the needed com- 
petencies, the participants need to move between reconfiguring and closing down 
existing advantages while launching and ramping up new ones to create a perfectly 
timed sidestep movement. The first step of the game is to map the complete set of 
the company’s business branches and mark which stage participants believe each 
branch is in - is it currently launching, ramping up, exploiting, reconfiguring or 
disengaging? Participants also mark how the company’s resources are currently al- 
located to the business branches. 


Once participants have mapped their current business branches and resource alloca- 
tion, they go straight to the base of the branches - the reason why the company ex- 
ists, the big Why. Here, participants examine the ‘tree trunk’ that holds different 
business branches together. It begins with the question Simon Sinek is famous for 
asking: ‘Why does your organization exist?" Here, participants can explore potential 
business branches and examine their fit with the company’s reason to exist, thereby 
either transforming the why or advancing new understandings and interpretations. 
Since business advantages are shorter-lived, the WHY of a company becomes more 
flexible. Even though fundamental elements are intact — for instance, values and 
core beliefs — new interpretations of the Why are often inevitable. 


Participants 


Groups of 4—5 participants play the game. The innovation game is analogue and 
meant to provide a visual overview, tactile experiences and dynamic conversations 
using the materials at hand. Typically, participants are innovation managers and lead- 
ers, but as the game deals with the paradox of ongoing operations and innovation, the 
best results and impact are achieved with both operational leaders of existing branches 
and those looking into new ones, so that they can develop the flow together. Scaled-up 
versions developed by product developers, project managers and others can be used in 
large room set-ups to compare outcomes and assess quality. By the end, participants 
can secure alignment and achieve a better common understanding of the need for 
being able to continuously move from ongoing operations to innovations, namely, de- 
velop an ambidextrous mindset. The game also functions well in groups of business 
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professionals where participants do not come from the same organization but have the 
chance to communicate with their ‘peers’ in other companies and organizations. 


Gameplay 


The game consists of a centerboard and up to eight possible branches. The center- 
board includes the Why in Simon Sinek’s golden circle.” Variations on this Why can 
be based on how new branches provoke new aspects of the Why. Different interpreta- 
tions of the Why of a company are always emerging, either proactively or as a reac- 
tion to market changes. The branches illustrate value proposition cycles on a scale: 
(1) Launch, (2) Ramp-up, (3) Exploit, (4) Reconfigure, and (5) Disengage. Participants 
are challenged to move both upstream and sideways. Challenges in moving upstream 
are related to each stage in the value cycle. A variety of competencies, examples and 
strategies are needed for each stage. Participants have basic tasks to fulfil and bonus 
tasks that provide extra resources and movements in subsequent rounds. 


Sideways movement marks the transition from one branch to another. Here, the 
participants have to devise resources and place people either in the red zone (in 
need of competence development) or in the green zone (ready to fulfil tasks). As 
McGrath mentions, ‘another factor in play in companies that can move from one set 
of advantages to another is that they consciously set out to educate and upskill 
their people.” 


The game lets groups of participants work with the basic tasks for minutes to hours 
based on the time available and then return to the board to discuss changes related to 
both the Why of the company and the specific balance between ongoing operations 
and innovation. Based on McGrath’s theory, BMB has a scoring algorithm that pres- 
sures participants to launch new branches before old branches die out, or else face the 
same fate as companies in the real market — going bankrupt. This helps participants 
look further into their future than their current business branches while also letting 
them see that they should not be launching new initiatives all the time. It strikes a bal- 
ance between being so enamoured with existing value propositions that they fail to 
launch something new and, conversely, launching too many new value propositions 
without having the necessary resources and the right competencies in place. 


The value of the game lies in the concrete actions in upstream flows and sidestep 
moves, alongside learning about how to master this balance. The timing in the 
movement of resources and competence development is the key to the game and 
regularly creating temporary competitive advantages. Participants gain new in- 
sights into how to act by making moves right after completing an activity based on 
the concrete situation they are in, and thus learning how to manage this crucial 
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balance. Since the game moves betvveen concrete co-created actions and advance- 
ment in overall understanding and learning, the game has the following outcomes: 


Co-creation outcomes 


- Concrete ideas on moving upstream (advancing existing business advantages) 
and also when to leave them behind, including when to use which types of 
competencies and available resources. 

- Concrete ideas on creating strong sidestep moves, including moving resources 
and building up competencies to support potential new advantages in a careful 
and optimal transition. 

- Keeping the Why flexible and advancing new interpretations continuously in 
the struggle to stay afloat and update business relevance. 


Training outcomes 


- Learning how to survey a company’s business branches and resource allocation 
so one can spot weaknesses and pitfalls and progressively handle them before 
an economic crisis arises. 

- Learning how to plan well-timed resource allocation and competence develop- 
ment so one can diminish wasteful use of resources and resources held hostage 
and progressively build competitive advantages. 


Exemplary cases 


In a case clearly illustrating the dilemma between ongoing operations and innova- 
tion, we worked with a company with years of success with its existing value proposi- 
tion based on promotion and marketing. They then experienced their first declines in 
business dynamism and signs that reconfiguration and disengagement were not that 
far away, but they also found that scaling up an existing business branch might lead 
to better times. 


Based on this initial mapping of Business Model Branching, the team had identified 
existing value propositions and new potential business branches. Subsequently, the 
team was divided into two groups. One group focused on an existing business branch 
and scaling this up in fierce competition (upstream movement on an existing branch). 
The other group focused on a new value proposition of outdoor promotion events 
(sidestep movement to a new branch). The groups went through a series of idea gener- 
ation activities to further unfold the potential of each branch and then returned to dis- 
cuss what these potential moves would mean for status quo practices in the company. 
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Based on the game, the team concluded that they were currently using all their energy 
on a declining business branch without advancing new business branches. Resources 
were needed to experiment and test new business branches - and quickly, since they 
were currently falling behind competitors, such as in digital solution promotions. Ad- 
ditionally, employees quickly gained new competencies related to the new business 
branches while there were still resources available and time to gain them. 


In many ways, this case illustrates the dilemma between ongoing operations (exist- 
ing value propositions and practices) and innovation (identifying and launching 
new value propositions). It is not an either/or approach but rather a balancing ac- 
tivity for leaders and employees. For this reason, it is also of vital importance that 
this perspective is not geared only toward leaders but also employees so that every- 
one understands that moving from one competitive advantage to another is hap- 
pening at a rapid pace. 


Customization 


Business Model Branching (BMB) can function as two game types. First, Business 
Branching can be a co-creation game with a focus on concretely mapping your com- 
pany and figuring out how you can allocate resources in your company's current situa- 
tion and move forward. Here, the game offers practical insights to launching, ramping 
up, exploiting, reconfiguring and disengaging from your company's business branches. 
You co-create possible strategies to allocate resources and optimize your company's 
economic situation. 


Second, BMB can be a training game with a focus on helping managers learn how to 
handle the various problems related to balancing innovation with ongoing operations. 
Here, the game is played with fictional but relatable cases using a selection of built-in 
tasks to focus on the timing of resource allocation. 


The game has been played in both small and large companies. Based on these expe- 
riences, dealing with the problem of allocating resources to both ongoing operations 
and innovation appears to be a dilemma companies face regardless of their size. It is 
relevant for the entrepreneur, who has launched, ramped up and exploited one busi- 
ness branch, but is hesitant to launch another. It is relevant for large companies, 
where middle management is too closely tied to a particular business branch and 
therefore hangs on to it for too long, even when critical indicators tell them to launch 
something new. As McGrath states: “Preventing resources from being held hostage by 
the leaders of a particular advantage will become more standard as firms become 
aware of the dangers of a leader hanging on to an old advantage for too long.’ 
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The same also applies the other vvay around. Many leading managers and business 
developers with an extensive portfolio of strong ideas and potential new value 
propositions, however, do not have the nerve and an overview to launch and ramp- 
up the one with the most promise and then follow through. 


Patterns 


The Business Model Branching game addresses the overarching double challenge to 
allocate resources to launch and ramp-up concrete new business branches while also 
exploiting, reconfiguring and disengaging from the old business model branches. It 
utilizes the flow patterns of DILEMMA SOLVING and BUSINESS MODELLING. These 
are realized using component patterns such as BRANCHING CHOICES, CHALLENGES, 
RESOURCES, MAPPING and provoking SURPRISE (see Figure 9.2 for visual depiction). 


Business Model Branching 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


How might we reconfigure existing value propositions and 
business models while continuously building up new ones? 


Business 
Modelling 


E 
aie 


Dilemma 
Solving 


K 


Surprise Challenges 2007 Resources Mapping 


Figure 9.2: A selection of flow and component patterns contributing to the Business Model 
Branching game and its innovation challenge. 


Chapter 10 
Games: Shift innovation barriers 


Sune Gudiksen & Carina Leue-Bensch 


How can we overcome typical barriers in full scale innovation 
processes? Shift is a is floor-based game with stakeholder 
roleplay as participants work through a number of innovation 
barriers and develop strategies to overcome them. 


Figure 10.1: Shift floorboards with one player responding to one of the innovation 
barriers written on tiles and others taking stakeholder roles to respond. 


The Shift Innovation Barriers game deals with practical ways and strategies to over- 
come innovation barriers in established organizations. When working through devel- 
opment, design and innovation processes in both private and public organizations, 
stakeholders stumble over a number of gates and challenges which are difficult to 
overcome. A floor-based game with a three-stage progression with hidden barriers 
helps participants to develop strategies for overcoming the innovation barriers, be- 
fore actually running into them (Figure 10.1).! 
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Challenge 


It is a well-known phenomenon that organizations run into a series of dilemmas when 
specific company units propose radically different future directions — involving for in- 
stance new types of products, services and business models - that do not align with 
the company’s current organizational infrastructure and operations. Innovation must 
pass a series of implicit or explicit ‘gates’ which are often created by operational man- 
agers who determine the value of new innovation proposals based on criteria based on 
current operations rather than on future ways of organizing the new services and busi- 
ness models. This has been called the ‘the innovator’s dilemma’ in research by busi- 
ness professor and influential thinker Clayton Christensen in the 1990s.” This paradox 
was later framed as organizational ambidexterity, and led to ways to manage and over- 
come these innovation barriers being widely discussed.” 


The innovators’ dilemma has sometimes led to what has been called ‘the fix that 
fails’,* where private companies under the control of owners or shareholders only 
have the short-term bottom-line in sight. Or when public organizations under chang- 
ing political winds or with political alliances and voter satisfaction in mind respond 
with quick fixes that help in the short term but cause damage in the long term. 


This has led to several business and innovation researchers claiming that organiza- 
tions, through the operations and routines associated with current practices, develop a 
kind of corporate immune system. A classic example would be the decline of the home 
video rental service Blockbuster — from a market leader to almost a closed business. 
Completely disrupted over a period of only a few years by technological developments, 
new customer demands and streaming services, Blockbuster Video, according to inter- 
nal sources, did have opportunities to pursue the radically new ways of doing business 
in this market, but was stopped at the internal gates of the company. 


With quick technology developments and societal movements comes rapid market 
shifts and times of high uncertainty. The need for organizations to move between cur- 
rent operations and radical innovations becomes increasingly urgent each day. 


Shift works well as part of a cyclic format starting with a few preliminary processes. 
For instance, as participants need to first have a good understanding of possible fu- 
ture directions for their company, begin with an IDEATION session on future scenario 
development, then leap into a follow-up activity on how to branch out through the 
Business Model Branching game (chapter 9). The cycle would close with Shift to de- 
velop strategies for influencing, communicating and overcoming innovation barriers 
in the organizations regarding organizational structures, cultures, current business 
models and regulations. This might eventually push more radical developments 
through “eye of a needle” gates in the organization and train employees — product 
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and service developers, project managers and innovation managers - to build up an 
intrapreneurship mindset and needed general competencies. 


Purpose 
Consequently, employees and leaders need to train how to: 


— develop strategies to overcome specific organizational innovation barriers based in 
business model operations, organizational structure and culture, and regulations. 

— assess the logic and reasoning for having specific gates and determine whether they 
should remain unchanged, be altered to work differently or be completely removed. 


Methodology 


Shift is a floor-based game with a three-stage progression with hidden barriers that 
helps participants to develop strategies for overcoming the innovation barriers be- 
fore actually running into them. Barriers are hidden to begin with and as partici- 
pant progress through the tangible tile barriers their descriptions are revealed. 


Participants 


As many as three groups of 4-5 participants can move through the game if enough 
space is provided. This innovation game is analogue and floor-based to provide a visual 
overview, tactile experiences and dynamic conversations with the materials at hand. 
Typically, participants are innovation managers and leaders, but as the game deals 
with the paradox of ongoing operations and innovation, the best results and impact 
are achieved when both operational leaders of existing branches and those looking 
into new ones develop the flow together. Scaled-up versions with product developers, 
project managers, innovation managers and others can be used in large room set-ups 
to compare different strategies to overcoming the innovation barriers through the tangi- 
ble traces playing the game leaves on the floor. The game also functions well in groups 
of leaders or employees, or in an MBA programme where participants do not come 
from the same organization but have the chance to communicate with *peers' in other 
companies and organizations, thereby getting external input on their practices. 
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Gameplay 


Shift is a floor-based game with a three-stage progression and hidden barriers written 
on tiles on the floor. The game has two content versions — either it can be played with 
a narrow focus on IDEATION stages or more broadly on the full run of innovation pro- 
cesses. Archetypical ROLES are incorporated to change perspectives and viewpoints. 
The barriers are divided into five categories: 

1. Business model 

Organizational structure 

Organizational culture 

Regulatory elements 

User 8: front-end employees 


BM 


Each barrier description on a tile on the floor contains a description of a specific 
situation that the participants have to face. First, the group (4-5 participants) 
needs a future direction, a new innovation proposal - this can be one developed in 
a previous session or one prepared for training purposes. After this, ROLES are as- 
signed to the group, as described below: 


- Project owner: Assign a project owner from among the participants. The project 
owner has the most knowledge about the case and gradually provides more 
context as the play unfolds. 

- Team members: The project owner selects two members to join his or her team. 
They can also be chosen randomly. 

- Role card players: The rest of the participants randomly select a role card from 
the table, which assigns them the ROLES of either marketing, design, finance, 
the user, the boss, or the devil’s advocate. A minimum of 2 role cards and a maxi- 
mum of 4 should be in play. 


As the group progresses through the stages, the barriers gradually contain more 
complexity and difficulty. At the end of the game, the group and a DEDICATED FA- 
CILITATOR backtrack the movements and strategies through the tangible traces left 
on the floor, enabling a critical group reflection on the process and the insights 
gained in the game. 


Exemplary case 


In a case clearly illustrating the paradox between ongoing operations and innovation, 
we worked with German airline subsidiary for IT services. The company had years of 
success with their value proposition based on carefully planned flight services and a 
holistic development of complete customer journeys. Shift was applied to engage and 
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train employees at Lufthansa to develop new idea projects and subsequently prepare 
them for potential barriers they would likely run into in their organization — making 
them more aware of these barriers and building strategies for overcoming them. The 
Shift innovation barrier game was employed at Lufthansa during the opening of Fly- 
ing Lab (Lufthansa's innovation lab) with 3-4 groups of participants completing the 
game. The outcome yielded critical reflection on how to develop concrete strategies 
to overcome the barriers. 


At this point, the Covid-19 pandemic and its heavy impact on the airline industry 
led to the closure of its markets and eventually forced Lufthansa to overcome or 
remove barriers at a faster pace than usual. 


Customization 


There is another version of this game we call Shift ideation. It can be played in 
the same way as Shift innovation barrier game but using the Shift ideation ques- 
tions instead of the Shift barrier statements. Both questions and barriers, along- 
side templates to create tailor-made content and facilitator roles, are available 
on the EU Gamify website. 


Likewise, the content of the barriers and the specific gameplay can be connected to a 
broader strategic level or for a specific project in its early stages to guide product, 
service and project developers through innovation processes. In this way, the game 
can be played on two levels. 


Patterns 


The Shift game addresses the overarching challenge of preparing participants deal 
with and work around typical innovation barriers in larger organizations. It utilizes the 
flow patterns of EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING, IDEATION and WORKSHOP FACILITA- 
TION. These are realized based on the component patterns such as SURPRISE, ROLES, 
CHALLENGES, CO-OPERATION and MAPPING (see Figure 10.2 for visual depiction). 
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Shift - Overcoming Innovation Barriers 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


How might we overcome typical barriers 
in innovation processes? 


Experiential Ideation Workshop 
Learning Facilitation 


sar aui 


Surprise Dedicated 
Facilitators 
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Figure 10.2: A selection of flovv and component patterns contributing to the Shift game and its 
innovation challenge. 


Roles Challenges Cooperation Mapping 


Chapter 11 
Games: Proximity seeker 


Keila Z. Pérez Quifiones & Sune Gudiksen 


How can we promote trust and empathy among remote team members to 
cooperate effectively and efficiently? The Proximity Seeker game facilitates 
sharing experiences and knowledge through fun and engaging questions. 


qur 
PLAYING 


H 00:01 . -00:02 e 


Figure 11.1: The Proximity Seeker Game, a little magic protocol for distant teams. 


It is crucial that we become better prepared and proactive in dealing with the difficul- 
ties that remote teams face. Much effort is being placed into creating even more efficient 
meetings — shorter and task-focused. However, what is still needed is a way of dealing 
with the challenges of social dynamics that efficiency and productivity tools cannot 
address." The Proximity Seeker game was developed to fill this gap (Figure 11.1).? 


Challenge 


Global organizations have been working with remote teams and distributed tasks for 
many years. The rest of the world has been forced to follow suit due to the global 
pandemic. Luckily, the technology for this shift has been available to us for many 
years, making the practical side of remote work a small challenge. Especially for 
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global companies and organizations, remote work is here to stay and is even standard 
practice. The main problem is the potential lack of trust and the social complexity of 
cross-cultural remote collaboration. The richness that collaborative work brings can 
lead to unexpected problem solving and diversity in ideas. This is even more crucial 
when we talk about teams with multi-cultural backgrounds, a common characteristic 
of remote teams in bigger organizations. When we miss the informal communication 
that normally occurs in the physical workplace, we lose many opportunities to build a 
sense of familiarity and connectedness to our colleagues and the company mission. 
Proximity Seeker is a social innovation game based on creating a space for informal 
exchanges that would occur naturally in a physical working environment. 


Purpose 


Innovation leaders and project managers need to develop ways - at a distance - to 
create social dynamics for better team development and cultural understanding. In 
this game, participants gain the following: 


- Participants gradually learn more about each other, reveal aspects of their 
ways of thinking and culture, which tend not to be clear and explicit in ‘classic’ 
online meetings. 

— A group dynamic of openness, communication and respect is fostered through 
the gameplay that translates back into the team’s work dynamic. 

— Participants’ social barriers are challenged in a safe space created by playfulness, 
by taking the risk to speak up and by becoming somewhat vulnerable in front of 
others, strengthening the feeling of connectedness to other participants. 


Methodology 


The Proximity Seeker game is used as a check-in or check-out exercise in meetings, 
and often when participants do not know each other well but have to develop a work 
relationship over sometimes short periods and at a distance. The game was devel- 
oped to fit existing presentation software such as PowerPoint, Keynote, or others, 
and a web-based edition is also available. Taking inspiration from an earlier game,” 
the reason for choosing PowerPoint is that it can be easily shared in online meetings. 
Facilitators and participants are both already familiar with the medium and save 
time they would otherwise need to dive into an unfamiliar application (which typi- 
cally steals much time in meetings). 
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Participants 


This game can be played by 4-8 people. More than this in an online meeting vvould 
slow down the flow of the game, and the participants’ motivation. In seminar and 
conference settings, breakout rooms can be used to divide the participants into 
groups, with many participants playing the game in parallel rooms. 


Gameplay 


The game progresses through five steps: 


Determine the turn-taking order (for instance, by starting with the person who 
most recently had a birthday). 

Press the ‘Play’ button to view the card menu and select one of the three 
modes - social check-in, team synergies, or made-to-fit. The social check-in 
mode is about learning information we typically acquire through informal inter- 
actions in the workplace. They tend to get lost when we do not have the opportu- 
nity to share a physical environment. Exchanges by the coffee machine or in the 
hallway create a sense of familiarity with our teammates. The team synergies 
mode facilitates unexpected synergies among colleagues working on different 
projects. When working remotely, our chance to exchange knowledge and in- 
spire each other is minimized, as our interactions are mostly scheduled and fol- 
low specific agendas. Knowing more about each other’s professional background 
builds our sense of trust and familiarity with others. The made-to-fit mode allows 
you to customize your categories to best fit the needs of your team or session. 
The participant stares into the color-changing eye and says ‘Stop!’ The facilita- 
tor presses stop, and the eye displays a colour. Depending on the color, the 
moderator then asks a predefined question to trigger a conversation. For in- 
stance, ‘Forget the past. How is the end of your week looking? Please share 
your scenario.’ 

The participant responds to the question spontaneously and shares a possible, a 
preferable and a probable scenario of how the week could, should or will likely end. 
The back button is used to return to the color-changing eye. The participant 
nominates the next player on the roll, and the game goes on until everyone has 
had a turn. 


Customization 


The Proximity Seeker game is available in English and German. It can be adapted to 
specific organizations or session goals. The game provides two standardized game 
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modes, both as ‘plug-and-play’ options. Both have the same objective of reinforcing 
social ties, trust and teambuilding. Both versions can be adapted through rule var- 
iations according to the time available and purpose of the session. 


The third game mode called ‘made to fit’ provides an easily customizable template 
that any team can adapt with the topics they want to use for the session. The game 
mechanics are the same, and include a randomizer and conversational frames. Users, 
team leaders and facilitators have the complete freedom to tailor the activity to best 
fit their needs for a specific session. A Facilitator Guide provides all the information 
needed for customizing a session using the different game modes and rule variations. 


Patterns 


The Proximity seeker game addresses the overarching challenge to create high quality, 
strong social dynamics and innovative conditions in remote team work. It utilizes the 
flow patterns of WARM-UPS and AWARENESS RAISING. These are realized using com- 
ponent patterns such as HUMOUR, STORYTELLING, METAPHORS and DEDICATED 
FACILITATORS (see Figure 11.2 for visual depiction). 


Proximity Remote Game 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


How might we facilitate social interactions that enable 
trust and teambuilding and improve well-being and 
performance in globally distributed teams? 
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Figure 11.2: A selection of flow and component patterns contributing to the Proximity 
Seeker game and its innovation challenge. 


Chapter 12 
Games: Ecosystem Canvas 


Jacob Thomsen & Sune Gudiksen 


How can we help future entrepreneurs grasp the potential synergies in their 
own business ecosystem? The Ecosystem Canvas enhances each player”s 
understanding of the factors influencing the entrepreneurial journey. 


Society 


External 
Organisation 


Society 


Figure 12.1: The Entrepreneurial Education Ecosystem model reveals dialogical 
relations between the different actors in the eco-system.” 
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The Ecosystem Canvas is a game that allovvs future entrepreneurs to become avvare of 
and explore potential for joint value creation in networks (Figure 12.1). To build up 
and strengthen the relations and potential in the business ecosystem, a board game 
vvas created. It supports the co-exploration of opportunities and gives future entrepre- 
neurs and start-ups the chance to experience how stakeholder involvement leads to 
better first steps in their business ventures.' 


Challenge 


The starting challenge for developing this game was the fact that actors in a business 
ecosystem rarely reach optimal joint value because they fail to build on relational 
awareness and help each other reach next levels. Recent studies confirm that entre- 
preneurship ecosystems are a vital factor in entrepreneurship education (EE) programs? 
and for the first steps in start-ups. There is a growing demand for students to be intro- 
duced to and learn from entrepreneurship as it is widely recognized that this would 
not only stimulate economic growth but also contribute to developing new skills and 
competencies.* 


A business ecosystem should be built around local conditions.” A local university can 
act as the anchor organization in the process of generating knowledge and establish- 
ing relations between stakeholders,° which is why universities should expand their 
interaction with both industry and government.’ A recent study® confirms that the 
entrepreneurial university plays a role in entrepreneurial behaviour. Other frame- 
works provide detailed descriptions of the relations between stakeholders in such en- 
trepreneurial education ecosystems (EEE).? 


Entrepreneurship research indicates that establishing a strong ecosystem around 
higher education institutions based on learning experiences for the stakeholders, in- 
cluding potential entrepreneurs (for instance innovation and entrepreneurship stu- 
dents) is a vital means for successful start-ups.'? However, entrepreneurship students 
often do not fully understand their own role in these ecosystems, and different edu- 
cators, community, external partners and the institution may each have a different 
understanding of (economic, enjoyment, social, harmony and influence) value for 
others or oneself." They thus miss the bigger picture of how to exploit these roles. 
Stakeholders in the ecosystem tend to focus on short-term, internal views rather than 
open innovation that would enable new value creation with joint competencies and 
resources. Collaborative and dynamic stakeholder involvement methods are needed 
to bridge between the theoretical understandings of ecosystems and practical, direct 
stakeholder value creation. 
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Purpose 


Dialogue and co-created opportunity spaces are key to greater understanding among 
different actors in the entrepreneurial education ecosystem. The objectives for the 
Ecosystem Canvas are to gain insights into: 


- knowledge, in relation to your core curriculum and how it evolves in the EEE. 

- value, as created by you and other actors in the EEE. 

- learning, for the players of the game, and the ecosystem, about the different di- 
lemmas it contains. 


Methodology 


The methodology builds on six propositions on how the joint value creation and 
learning in eco-system can be achieved: 


Learning is a constant process in which you need to engage. 

All learning is relearning. 

The learning process is driven by conflicts, differences and disagreements. 
Learning is the result of a holistic process. 

Learning occurs in synergetic transactions between the learner and their ecosys- 
tem. 

6. Learning happens by creating knowledge." 


m p o 5 


These six core elements structure the facilitation process. The EEE framework 
brings a holistic approach to education: the questions designed for each round of 
the games drive and enhance different perspectives for each participating player 
and introduce a broader and new understanding of the other's actions. 


Participants 


The entrepreneurial education ecosystem model in Figure 12.1 has at its centre the 
learning process, to which five actors contribute: students, educators, the commu- 
nity, external organizations and the institution. The students are in a higher educa- 
tion programme studying to launch their first start-up or work as an intrapreneur in 
an exciting company. The Educator is the teacher in the core curriculum at a higher 
education programme, who structures the learning process, possibly in collaboration 
with an external organization, with support from the community and in a structure 
shaped by the Institution. The entrepreneurial community contains actors supporting 
the learning process and the curriculum, such as the head of the incubator or an 
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engineer from a maker space or another lab. The External Organization can be made 
up of NGOs, public-sector institutions, foundations or privately-owned companies. 
The external organization is a key partner that closely collaborates with higher educa- 
tion institutions, who have a keen interest in collaborating with society,” as entre- 
preneurship stimulates economic growth and contributes to students learning new 
skills and competencies.” The role of the institution can be taken by a head of pro- 
gramme, a consultant or someone working in education. 


The game should be played by a mix of the five different actors, but it can also be 
successfully played with one or more actors missing. Fach round in the game is 
based on a dialogical relationship” between stakeholders in the team framed by a 
theme (and question) given by one of the four Q-piece figures on the board. The four 
themes are: 


1. key factors including resources, skilled people and opportunities"” 

2. key determinants including regulatory framework, market conditions, access to 
finance, R&D technology, entrepreneurial capabilities and culture!” 

3. entrepreneurial skills, business idea, business model, environmental scanning, 
opportunity recognition, advisory board and networking? 

4. ever-changing environments (society in Figure 12.1)? 


Gameplay 


The board game guides and challenges the players to reflect upon learning from 
and about the other participating players. The board has a hexagon shape and each 
represents one part (for instance an educator, a student, a community) of the EEE.”” 


First, teams are formed of 4-6 people. They take a few minutes to define a common 
understanding of learning, dialogical relationships, and value for oneself or others in 
the Entrepreneurial Education Ecosystem. In the first round, team members draw a 
Q-piece and discuss how they understand the question. One exemplary question is 
phrased: ‘What do the ever-changing environments mean for an educator?’ After 
some discussion they place the Q-piece on the board and draw a new Q-piece with a 
new question and a new discussion. After four rounds and discussions about ques- 
tions from the four themes the game is over. A debriefing discussion focusses on how 
the participants’ understanding of learning, dialogical relationships and value in con- 
nection to the Entrepreneurial Education Ecosystem has changed. 
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Exemplary case 


UCL University College in Denmark applies the Ecosystem Canvas as a tool for creating 
a strong joint understanding of value, learning and dialogic relationships between the 
actors in their entrepreneurial education ecosystem. Playing the Ecosystem Canvas 
with UCL actors and local ecosystem actors we learned that there is a large gap be- 
tween the actors’ individual understanding and perspectives on the four question 
themes in the game: key factors, key determinants, entrepreneurial skills, and ever- 
changing environments. The game improved the students’ understanding of: 


- their own role in EEE: ‘I see very clearly how the dialogical relationships affect 
me as a student, and what influences the different actors have upon me in the 
matter of the learning process, but also my own role in the EEE as an active 
actor and not just a passive bystander.’ 

- value: ‘I see myself being motivated to do better, so I can be of some value to 
those organizations [in the ecosystem]’. 

- their own learning: “Every time anyone interacts with another person, both can 
gain something valuable from the interaction . . . Any interaction can broaden 
our horizons and provide us with valuable lessons that we then incorporate 
into our own ‘cultural backpack’, which we later can share with others in our 
future interactions’. 


Customization 


The game can be customized for different local contexts.” It can be played several 
times by the same players. Each time a new Q-piece challenges the actors’ (players) 
understanding of learning, value, and dialogical relations a new context is present. 
Learning is a constant process driven by conflicts, differences and disagreements. 
The game is designed to help, guide, move and develop the actors to gain further in- 
sights into how the other players perceive the four different factors, key factors,” key 
determinants,” entrepreneurial skills,” and ever-changing environment” shaping 
the ecosystem and affecting the learning process. 


Patterns 


The Ecosystem Canvas game addresses the overarching challenge for students and entre- 
preneurs to make full use of external competencies and potential in the ecosystem around 
them. It utilizes the flow patterns of EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING and DILEMMA SOLVING. 
These are realized based on component patterns such as STORYTELLING, ROLES, CHAL- 
LENGES and DEDICATED FACILITATORS (see Figure 12.2 for visual depiction). 
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Ecosystem Canvas 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


Hovv can vve understand the values, relationships and 
learning in ecosystems of entrepreneurial education? 


Experiential 
Learning 


Storytelling 


Dilemma 
Solving 


Challenges 


Dedicated 
Facilitators 
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Figure 12.2: A selection of flow and component patterns contributing to the 
Ecosystem Canvas game and its innovation challenge. 


Chapter 13 
Games: Lego serious play 
Sandra Dijk & Sina Plietzsch 8, Claudia Lehmann 


How can we facilitate knowledge sharing, problem solving, strategizing 
and decision making among innovators and entrepreneurs? LEGO Serious 
Play provides workshop participants with a common medium to address 
innovation-related questions by building and discussing 3D models. 


Figure 13.1: Example of a Lego model to open a discussion. 


The LEGO Serious Play (LSP) method is a workshop format for group work experien- 
ces that utilize object-mediated communication to facilitate knowledge sharing, 
problem solving, strategy development and decision making.’ Participants create 
their own models, which are then discussed and combined to create a shared vision 
of a solution (Figure 13.1). The goal of the exercise is to enhance creativity and com- 
munication and to improve innovation management and business performance.? 


Challenge 


A recurring business challenge is to make decisions that everyone is willing to follow, 
even if they do not fully agree with them. In addition, it is difficult to grasp the big 
picture of complex and multi-layered problems, to find connections and to explore a 
range of options and possible solutions. This requires a method that fosters creativity, 
engages all participants in the discussion and gives them the opportunity to express 
themselves. LEGO provides such a method. Its application fields include creation of 
strategy or scenarios, problem solving and conflict management, visioning, IDEA- 
TION, prototyping, as well as teambuilding and coaching. 
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Purpose 


Lego Serious Play (LSP) is an innovative and effective method to explore complex is- 
sues vvithout obvious ansvvers. It enables deeper insights into problems and unlocks 
more creative solutions through storytelling, meaning making and experimentation. 
It appeals to the creativity of the participants to fully exploit the insights, ideas and 
imagination available in the organization by using LEGO elements.” This follovvs the 
goal of describing and making sense of the existing business to initiate change and 
improvement and even to create something radically new while including heteroge- 
neous team members who have the opportunity to express themselves building 3D 
LEGO models. The combination of hand-mind coordination uncovers new knowledge 
and ideas through a process that is sometimes referred to as constructionism.^ It 
leads to a more effective reflection process and supports an effective dialogue for ev- 
eryone in the organization. 


Methodology 


The idea for the LSP methodology dates back to 1996, when professors Johan Roos 
and Bart Victor at the International Institute for Management Development (IMD) in 
Switzerland and LEGO Group CEO and owner Kjeld Kirk Kristiansen explored alter- 
native strategic planning tools and systems. In the process, they developed a new 
method of strategy development, later referred to as Lego Serious Play, which inte- 
grated underlying theoretical notions concerning autopoiesis, complex adaptive 
systems, collective mind, imagination and storytelling.” 


During the workshop, landscape models are built with MODELLING MATERIALS, in 
this case LEGO elements, which are given meaning by inventing stories and then 
acting out different scenarios. This process can help to deepen reciprocal under- 
standing, generate insights and improve team spirit in a playful way. 


LSP workshops are group processes designed around a relatively limited number of 
powerful core concepts. These conceptual modules can be configured in a variety of 
ways to best meet a group’s needs. A workshop based on LSP materials and method- 
ology varies in the number of participants and duration depending on the topic. Typi- 
cally, a full-day session is effective. Short sessions last 3-4 hours. The longest 
sessions can extend up to three days. Organizations, whether private or public, use 
the LSP methodology when they want to unleash the full potential of their people — 
and to encourage everyone to participate, contribute and commit to the solution. 
Workshops can focus on innovation challenges or strategy development, to create a 
physical prototype or a tangible structure of a conceptual, intangible idea.” 
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Participants 


During the workshop, all participants are asked questions about an ongoing task, proj- 
ect or strategy. To answer those questions, they build metaphorical or symbolic models 
of their experiences, insights and ideas using LEGO pieces and present them to their 
peers. This requires open-minded and committed participants’ and a free-thinking, 
non-judgmental and playful interaction between them.” LSP — like most innovation 
and creativity techniques — works best with interdisciplinary and heterogeneous 
teams. Groups of a size between four to eight people view the problem on hand 
from different perspectives. Their complementary individual experiences and 
knowledge lead to a solution. The fact that all participants have equal rights re- 
sults in a solution with which many can identify. Participants can create addi- 
tional models to enrich the solution and create a network of ideas and entities. 


Gameplay 


The core processes of LSP include four steps. Normally, the questions will be posed in 
Step 1 (challenge) and determine the content toward step 2 (construction), then step 3 
(sharing), sharing constructions with others in the group and, lastly, step 4 (reflection) 
where participants reflect on the overview and output of the activity.” 


1. Challenge. The DEDICATED FACILITATOR sets a complex question that all par- 
ticipants then address, and sets the time for building with the LEGO bricks. 
Questions are considered complex if they do not allow for clear right or wrong 
answers and if different feelings, knowledge and experiences can lead to differ- 
ent answers. Often participants are asked about their personal motivation, their 
special skills, a vision for a better future, their ideas for new products or a per- 
fect business strategy. The goal is to bring out the individual ideas before con- 
necting them to a shared solution. 

2. Building. Each participant faces the challenge and answers the question by 
creating their own personal model. The connection between hands and brain 
helps unlock existing and new ideas by activating not conscious processes. The 
building bricks are a tool that participants use to find and develop ideas. Usually 
there is a limited time, starting with approximately 20 minutes (timeboxing). De- 
cisions made under time constraints are usually at least as good as those made 
without time constraints, sometimes even better, but most importantly, people 
are often happier when making fast decisions. 

In most cases, the participants have not used LEGO bricks for a long time or 
have even never used them. Therefore, it usually makes sense to plan a short 
warm-up exercise and let the participants build a bridge, for example, so that 
they can familiarize themselves with the bricks available. 
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3. Sharing. After creating their personal model, participants are asked to tell a 
story about the model that answers the original question. Through this STORY- 
TELLING, the others see how the model answers the question. The methodology 
is based on the insight that people think as they speak. Sharing allovvs the other 
participants to understand the model, gain new insights, see the problem from a 
different perspective and combine another person’s possible solution with their 
own ideas. Steps 1 to 3 can be repeated several times during a session. 

4. Reflection. The final step presents the greatest challenge to the presenter. A 
DEDICATED FACILITATOR should recap the stories without anticipating a com- 
promise. This should be worked out by the teams. A good facilitator must be 
able to shift gears quickly and have plenty of experience to reflect and highlight 
commonalities, conflicts and irritations from a bird’s eye view. It also helps to 
ask the participants about their feelings after each round to check their motiva- 
tion, obstacles or possible reactions. 


The workshop is finished when a common vision of a good solution is found. This 
is done by the participants combining their individual models into a common 
model. The most important findings or key aspects of the solution should be con- 
densed into a statement with 3-5 simple words or key points. Sometimes the Lego 
models are not dismantled after the workshop, but remain in a room for weeks, 
months or even years while the joint strategy is elaborated upon and implemented. 
The model may be changed as new insights are gained as the environment changes 
or as hypotheses are proven correct or incorrect. For the purpose of good documen- 
tation, it is also advisable to photograph the models in detail and to label them digi- 
tally so that the numerous ideas and thoughts do not get lost. 


Exemplary case 


In one case an international company headquartered in Germany wanted to innovate 
their business model, especially with regard to their sustainability strategy. The first 
step towards that goal was a two-day LSP strategy workshop with employees from dif- 
ferent branches. In this context, LEGO bricks were used for constructing different busi- 
ness model scenarios, especially to facilitate group collaboration, support a deeper level 
of understanding, explore relationships between different parts of the business model 
as well as to discuss proposed solutions. With the help of LSP participants were able to 
see and understand the project’s systemwide impact. Potential problem areas were 
identified by the team members that were not obvious to them before the workshop. 


In addition, the approach provided a sustainable learning outcome for the partici- 
pants by allowing them to develop their own content and deal with the topic of busi- 
ness models in a detailed yet hands-on manner. Participants enjoyed the learning 
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experience, and particularly the playful and participatory way of developing and ap- 
plying knowledge. 


Customization 


The LSP methodology has been developed primarily for use in business contexts. It 
works across a very broad range of industries and areas. Large organizations, as well 
as educational institutions have benefited from the methodology. Only the nature of 
the problem and the beliefs of the organization seeking to solve that problem limit 
the method’s applicability. How successful an LSP workshop turns out to be depends 
on the organization’s culture. The workshop is only rewarding if the organization be- 
lieves in the potential of each employee to act and think strategically'?. 


LSP works for every person in any culture. There are no requirements to meet for some- 
one to participate in the workshop. They don’t need any experience with LEGO bricks, 
or need to consider themselves creative. The only customization LSP needs making the 
question specific to the organization and the goal being pursued in the workshop. 


How can LSP be conducted online? LSP was made for collaborative problem solving, and 
thrives on interaction and joint construction. Although LSP was designed for hands-on 
modelling in the physical world, the method has made the step into the digital environ- 
ment with the beginning of the home office era. A new challenge was the lack of a tactile 
component in the digital experience. The method remains the same while the medium 
changes with the creative use of digital tools. The result is not inferior to the physical 
model if it is appropriately prepared and moderated. The demands placed on the work- 
shop leader have increased. In addition to a good knowledge of the LSP method, experi- 
ence and tact in the moderation of online meetings are especially needed. 


In an online setting, workshop participants receive a Lego set by mail before the meet- 
ing or use their own if available. As in traditional workshops, the goal of LSP online is 
for participants to approach a central issue through modelling creative thoughts. 


At the beginning of the workshop, the participants familiarize themselves with the 
digital tools. As in the classic LSP process, the central question is formulated by the 
facilitator. The participants build their individual model using the LEGO bricks. 
Then they present their model with the webcam and share its story with the group. 
Once all participants have shared their models and answered all the group’s ques- 
tions, the next phase of the workshop begins. 


The models are photographed, digitized and uploaded using digital whiteboard tools 
such as Miro. This step can be challenging for some participants, which is why intensive 
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onboarding with the whiteboard tool is essential. The individual virtual models are then 
combined into a virtual common model. The merged whiteboard model represents the 
shared vision of the best possible solution to the central challenge. 


Even if the process is quite different in important ways from the classic approach, 
online LSP has the advantage of allowing virtual teams to solve their problems 
across borders and time zones. 


Patterns 


The LSP method and language can be used to solve all kinds of problems through 
workshops and WORKSHOP FACILITATION, but it depends on DEDICATED FACILI- 
TATORS being trained in making the most effective use of the MODELLING MATERI- 
ALS. It can facilitate gamified interaction flows such as IDEATION, and engage 
participants in sharing their experiences in STORYTELLING exercises and taking on 
stakeholder ROLES in an innovation project (see Figure 13.2 for visual depiction). 


Lego Serious Play 
Combining and interpreting patterns to address a challenge 


How can we provide a common language for 
participants to understand and complement each 
other in problem solving and decision making? 
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Figure 13.2: A selection of flow and component patterns contributing to the Lego 
Serious Play formats. 


Part IV 
Our future with games for innovation 
and entrepreneurship 
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The final part is dedicated to our future - the next generation among us and the 
challenges we pass on. We started with the bold claim of introducing a new super- 
power: One that enables a person to use, repurpose and create games that will help 
solve the great societal and organisational challenges companies, startups and public 
institutions are dealing with. Time will tell whether games are a ‘superpower’. But if 
they are, then it will only be because we have found engaging ways to teach gamifi- 
cation, and to use it ourselves to meet the grand challenges of our time. 


In this final part we look into innovations that gamification and games can bring to 
education, and how we empower students as future innovators and emerging entre- 
preneurs to use gamification. We also look into future business and organisational 
challenges that we need to address — with or without games - but, as we believe we 
have demonstrated in this book, games and gamification have an important contri- 
bution to make. 


Chapter 14 focusses on education. ‘Bread and circuses’ is an old prejudice against 
games. If we don’t just want to distract people from what really matters in the real 
world, and if we want to excite, engage and empower people to tackle the challenges 
they care about, we need to find out more about how games work and how they cre- 
ate a positive impact. 


Chapter 15 gives a glimpse into what might be next in gamification for innovation 
and entrepreneurship: While exciting new technologies and materials are becoming 
available, some business challenges they address will always be with us - like align- 
ing strategy and organizational culture or managing values for innovation — and 
other grand challenges - like enabling a sustainable development and preserving de- 
mocracy - are becoming even more urgent. This last part is dedicated to those educa- 
tional and grand societal challenges. 


Chapter 16 concludes with an invitation to contribute your experience, your game de- 
sign patterns and challenges to a growing community of practice. 


Chapter 14 
Education: Games for learning and training 
and teaching gamification 


In educational settings gamification and games enable 
new forms of encounter between students, teachers 
and companies. Gamification design patterns can be 
used for professional training and education. 


Games are increasingly part of the teaching, training and coaching repertoire, and 
teaching gamification and game development have become subjects of study on 
their own. This chapter shows how games are already being used to facilitate pro- 
fessional development, teaching and learning. In some case they are used to create 
new interaction architectures between students and teachers, or between compa- 
nies and students. The chapter concludes with an outline on how to teach gamifica- 
tion and games for I&E using the design pattern approach. 


14.1 Games for learning, teaching and training 


There is extensive scope in a variety of contexts for using games as part of an ap- 
proach to learning, from classroom or lecture theatre to workshops and beyond. 
Collections of games are part of the resource base used by in-company trainers, 
consultants and lecturers going back to the 1960s,‘ but only recently has the growth 
of the internet created the rich variety of material on which we can draw today. 


Several drivers are pushing the popularity of games and gamification among teachers 
and professional development experts. Students and professionals are increasingly 
turned off by the rigid didactic approach of the classic lecture or leader’s speech. 
Games, by contrast, create a two-way communication path embedded in a ludic space 
(see chapter 2). All parties learn from the activity, and new perspectives and knowl- 
edge generation are encouraged. Indeed, in a post-industrial society these ludic fla- 
vours have become an essential taste in learning.” Corporate training and coaching 
nowadays are guided by experiential and action-oriented formats that lead to high en- 
gagement. For leaders in organizations and for teachers in higher education this also 
means to some degree letting go of the full control. While they still need to prepare 
and give talks, these need to be complemented by experiential learning styles. 


For instance, in higher education the shift to ‘flipped classroom’ models (in which stu- 
dents read or otherwise prepare work on concepts ahead of classroom interaction) 
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means that students and teachers novv have more time for exploring and elaborating 
the concepts being learned — and games provide a powerful way of doing this. 


In companies and public sector organizations the challenge is often one of engaging 
learners who may be caught up in daily routines to be able to respond to alterna- 
tive, sometimes disruptive ways of moving on to new and better ways of doing things. 
Here games offer motivation and fun as integral parts of workshop-based approaches. 
From our own consulting experience, we know that basic methodologies such as 
modelling future scenarios based on potential future signals and assessing key influ- 
encing factors are often difficult to understand, much less to integrate on a daily 
basis for practitioners preoccupied with short-term operations. Gamified learning 
around a ‘live’ project with some priority on their to-do list offers a path to leave their 
daily routines behind. 


The expansion of online learning helps extend the reach of educational programmes 
to a wider audience and the Covid-19 pandemic has accelerated this expansion. Ef- 
fective distance learning thrives on a high variety of input. It can be tedious to work 
full-time on a screen, passively consuming content, and games provide an interac- 
tive alternative to working with course materials. At the moment there is an abun- 
dance of software options that, when combined with in-person activities and the 
tangibility of offline games, offer a set of both online and in-person activities that 
can be quite powerful. 


When selecting and adapting an approach, first consider the learning contexts (see 
chapter 6.2). Are you dealing with small or large groups, in an online or face-to-face 
setting, involving participants inside or also outside the organization, experienced 
practitioners or less experienced students in classrooms? There are targeted appli- 
cations in classrooms and training courses that focus on delivering predefined 
knowledge or skills. There are also emergent applications that enable an organiza- 
tion to learn about itself and to resolve problems or tensions (for instance, in team- 
building or strategizing). In this case, insights and concepts emerge from gamified 
interactions. 


14.2 New forms of encounter between students and companies 


For many students there is a gap between the concepts they are learning in the 
classrooms and their practical application in in workplaces they have yet to experi- 
ence. Typically, undergraduates will not have had much direct experience of work- 
ing in organizations. Many of the situations and challenges they are presented with 
remain somewhat abstract and theoretical. Realistic, but fictional or past cases and 
games can bring such situations to life, engaging players in simulations that recreate a 
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version of “live” experience — for example, in starting up a nevr venture or being a se- 
nior manager with complex responsibilities. 


The reverse is also true. Students and even more so professionals who are working in 
organizations may find themselves too close to the day-to-day business and find it 
hard to distance themselves and focus on something new. Outside the traditional 
classroom setting, short intensive in-company programmes can be conducted as 
games. Games can help recreate and focus the learners’ experience in an alternative 
world, from which they are able to transfer what they have learned from the game 
world to their real one. 


We find that there are two ways for students to get closer to innovation activities in 
companies. The first one is connected to the games presented earlier in the book. For 
these to work in classrooms the key is to develop realistic cases that are either fic- 
tional or based on past cases. Game-based learning can be further scaled as full 
courses or even curricula. For example, Wilcox and colleagues have redesigned the 
entrepreneurship curriculum to one based on a series of games and live experiences 
followed by reflection and reinforcement.’ Organizations like Venturewell provide 
learning resources — a significant proportion of which is game-based - to support 
start-up training and education.^ Evaluation suggested that while students enrolled in 
the lecture-based course learned the material equally as well as the students from the 
game-based course, the latter students had more positive working relationships in 
their teams and exhibited more entrepreneurial skills. 


The second way is to let students experiment in companies and organizations, and 
use gamified co-creation formats to challenge directions and accelerate organisa- 
tional development. A Play-Based Intrapreneurship master's degree course at De- 
sign School Kolding, Denmark does exactly this. 


In the development of this experimental course? we asked: Can we put students in 
the passenger's seat or even in the driver's seat of organizational development pro- 
cesses? Can organizations move beyond classic internship formats to integrate stu- 
dents more fully? And can students and organizations co-design tangible games 
to reach common understandings and push in new directions? 


The course design pursues a vision of closing the gap between school-oriented work 
and professional work. For students, it creates the space and conditions to engage in 
processes in which something is at stake. Participants from the organizations experi- 
ence that outside-in perspectives are key to challenging habitual thinking. By com- 
paring their experiences with organizational constraints and culture, students also 
gain competence to review potentially unhealthy routines and underlying assump- 
tions in organizations. Through a series of co-creation activities based on play and 
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game principles, students shape both the processes and the component actions. They 
create quick design thinking games with a few tangible metaphors and process steps 
in order to challenge dominant perspectives and reframe directions. However, this 
unconventional course design challenges all involved actors — students, organiza- 
tional collaborators and teachers. Teachers need to support just-in-time learning on 
the spot in the organization. Organizations need to onboard and work with students 
and allow them to run initiatives beyond the established internship tracks. 


For the students, results from over the last four years show that it is through such 
courses that they learn to open doors to organizations, work constructively and meet 
challenges continuously and consider organizational constraints an incentive to be 
creative. Students learn to take the initiative, and prioritize a multitude of tasks. For 
students, this approach often leads to their first job, or connections that open doors to 
their next collaboration. For organizations, we see benefits not only on a project level, 
but also on a strategic, visionary and organizational culture level. It comes in the 
sometimes messy, co-creative, visual and tangible game-based way that we firmly be- 
lieve gives a much richer development and learning experience for all involved. 


In the master’s module on Gamification for Organizations at the University of Ap- 
plied Sciences for Media, Communication and Management (HMKW) in Berlin, Ger- 
many, we actively work with the Gamification Design Patterns described in the 
previous chapters, and experiment with different pattern configurations and de- 
signs to sketch new innovation games. 


14.3 Teaching gamification with patterns 


It makes sense to teach gamification for innovation and entrepreneurship (I&E) 
using gamified formats. This section outlines how and provides such an approach 
and an exemplary educational module that teachers and professional trainers are 
welcome to adapt to their own needs. In fact, they often appreciate the pattern col- 
lection as a compact yet lightweight resource for their courses. All the content and 
materials required are included in this book or available through the companion 
sites, and we also invite you to experiment with different designs and share your 
experiences and add your own materials there. 


The pattern collection builds on a research-based learning approach that enables stu- 
dents to generate insights with relevance for others in a self-directed manner. Its se- 
quence follows the phases from framing the research question (or innovation challenge) 
to selecting and applying methods, to generating, examining and presenting results.° 
This outline also acknowledges the difficulty that students in academic programs want 
to learn about games and gamification, but usually lack first-hand experience and in- 
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depth theoretical knovvledge about ISE, its essential concepts and methods and its rele- 
vance in practice. Their first challenge is often to understand what an innovation chal- 
lenge is in the first place, how to source the knowledge needed to capture and formulate 
it, and how to address it with conventional innovation methods. 


Introduction and warm-up with games 


The module outline consists of three stages: introduction, project and reflection. The 
introduction covers the potential for gamification to drive innovation and entre- 
preneurship, basics about play, games and gamification and a core body of knowl- 
edge on innovation and entrepreneurship (roughly following part I). Discussions of 
case studies provide insights into the opportunities and risks of gamified approaches 
to tackle innovation challenges in practice. In an academic context, discussing recent 
research will familiarize learners with research questions and methods. A learning 
outcome for students is an advanced understanding of the state of the art in gamifica- 
tion for I&E and an ability to critically assess current research. 


Practising what you preach, from the very beginning use games to facilitate interac- 
tion among the students and with the teacher or trainer. For instance, the Proximity 
Seeker game (chapter 11) can be used as a warm-up format for the module which 
allows the participants to get to know one another. Videos from the Shift game 
(chapter 10) help convey a better understanding of innovation-related issues and 
barriers. 


A journey of gamified gamification (JOGG) 


The second and main part of the module takes students on a gamified journey, a 
gamified gamification project addressing a real innovation challenge. This gamified 
journey builds itself on flow design patterns like AWARENESS RAISING, EXPERIEN- 
TIAL LEARNING and IDEATION together with component patterns like STORYTELL- 
ING and CHALLENGES, COOPERATION and COMPETITION, MAPPING and PITCH. 
Participants take the ROLES of game designers preparing a pitch to a corporate client. 
This is how it works: 


The course participants collaborate in small groups representing innovation con- 
sulting and design agencies. They are invited to name (and later, when their project is 
more advanced to rename) the agency to foster team spirit and social cohesion. Their 
agencies may collaborate throughout the process, but in the end they compete against 
each other in a round of pitches in which they present their work results to a client. 
Their challenge is to create a game or gamified format that addresses a real innovation 
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challenge of a corporate client. Ideally this is a real business partner who provides a 
real innovation challenge from their organisation. Alternatively, well-documented 
case materials (e.g. from the games described in part III) can be used and presented by 
the teacher who then slips into the client’s role. The client introduces an innovation 
challenge, for instance, how to improve corporate sustainability (chapter 7) or how to 
create and manage future scenarios for a business unit. There is either one company 
innovation challenge for all the agency teams, or different departments of the com- 
pany each request a different proposal from the agency teams but the budget is only 
granted to one of them after the final round of pitches. 


To make their mission tangible, each team of students is equipped with a physical 
bag (we call bagpack) that contains scaffolding and MODELLING MATERIALS for 
them to master the journey: the Game Design Canvas and the patterns overview 
(chapter 4.3), the full deck of the Gamification Design Pattern Cards including cards 
to sketch new patterns, a joker and a progress board. The joker can be played in a 
critical situation to gain additional resources or options (like contributions from an- 
other group or skipping a step). The progress board (a Kanban-like board) serves as a 
shared playing field, sequencing the progress of the groups and depicting them on a 
shared map. It shows five rows of activities for each student group and three steps for 
each activity. Each group can only enter a new activity row when the steps from an 
upper row are finished (Figure 14.1). Three icons (like the flower, planet and lens 
below) can be used to show where each group is on the progress board. 


First, each agency specifies the innovation or entrepreneurial challenge. Participants 
interview a contact partner of the client and as far as possible other stakeholders 
(roughly following the process described in section 6.1). They start to fill in the can- 
vas before they specify the relations between its fields, dive into open issues and 
revise. Second, they review the flow and component patterns and select the ones 
they intend to work with. Once the relations are roughly mapped, they specify how 
each pattern should be interpreted and consider alternative combinations until they 
find a sound concept. Here, students should also be encouraged to develop new flow 
and component patterns that are missing from the current set of 26 patterns. It is usu- 
ally helpful to decide on a key metaphor and storyline for the overarching gameflow. 
Third, the whole game or gamified format or some of its key elements are imple- 
mented into a prototype. This usually involves an iterative approach, as the pattern 
selection and combination and their interpretations can be revised. Fourth, the game 
prototype is evaluated, ideally with real players from the client organisation — as a 
fall-back solution, students from the other groups can take their place. Based on feed- 
back and observation of gameplay, the prototype can be revised. Finally, each agency 
pitches its game or gamified format — using presentations, video demonstrations or 
interactive formats. Using one of these formats can also be part of the challenge. 
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Figure 14.1: Progress board used to structure progress of student teams. 


Learning outcomes include the know-how to identify and frame design challenges 
for gamification, skills to collaboratively sketch and iteratively develop alternative 
game formats, and understand how and why games work or do not work as in- 
tended, based on first-hand experiences. 


Reflection 


In a final round of reflections, the whole journey (not just the pitches and feedback) 
should be reviewed and discussed on an individual and group basis. Guiding ques- 
tions will depend on the nature of the agency’s innovation challenge and their reac- 
tion to the pitches. Exemplary questions for discussion are: Which insights from the 
introduction (and assigned literature) helped us to navigate the process? What ad- 
ditional knowledge would have been helpful? How did we know we had identified 
the right innovation challenge? How did we collaborate as a group? How did we 
experience collaboration and competition with the other teams? Which main hur- 
dles did we face as a group, and what were the reasons for these? How did we or 
could we have overcome them? What was the most helpful thing in the bagpack, 
what would we add? What did we learn from which kind of feedback in each step? 
How would we redesign the process based on what we know now? 
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Relating the discussion of these and other questions to the cases and insights from 
the literature may then lead to follow-up research questions. A short reflection 
paper together with the documented pitches serve as an additional reference for 
grading or follow-up projects. To wrap up the module try a discussion of recent 
trends and the future potential of games to tackle some of the grand innovation 
challenges described in the next and final chapter. 


Chapter 15 
What’s next? Future challenges and chances 
for gamification 


Tracking and sustaining impact of games is a difficult 
and constant effort.Technological and material 
developments create nevv opportunities to deal vvith 
our future and grand innovation challenges. 


VVe have covered a vvide range of challenges for innovators and entrepreneurs that 
can be addressed by means of gamification and games developed explicitly for this 
purpose. In this chapter we look ahead into the future. We point to some of the per- 
sisting challenges for gamification and speculate about the potential of games. We 
discuss how to validate the positive impact of games, and review some technology- 
based developments. We end like we started the book — by pointing to enduring in- 
novation challenges for innovators and entrepreneurs and to those that are trending. 


15.1 Tracking and sustaining impact 


One key aspect of validating games is tracking their impact, that is, determining 
what exactly happens during the game so that new insights can inform future itera- 
tions in game design. Researchers will want to compare alternative designs or differ- 
ent combinations of design patterns in order to optimize a game for a particular 
innovation challenge. Researchers (and practitioners) will want to know, using quali- 
tative and quantitative data, whether a gamified intervention has a positive impact. 
Experimental research could compare the quality of results produced by groups 
working with different ideation games. However, it is largely impossible to conduct a 
longitudinal study tracking the effects of a single activity in a complex innovation 
process. Instead we can focus on limited timeframes and look into pivotal moments 
of interaction when dialogue and content move in novel directions, create tension or 
result in radical new viewpoints. This makes it easier to detect a game’s impact in a 
particular context, and aggregate findings from different contexts. For instance, in a 
research setting one researcher focusses on their role as game facilitator while the 
other observes, with both switching roles during the game. The use of video allows live 
experiences and interpersonal interactions to be recorded’ — even micro-interactions 
that are happening simultaneously. Ethnography’ provides a suitable methodology for 
such an assessment. 
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As we saw in our first cases in chapter 1, we can focus on immediate ‘after-action’ re- 
sponses to evaluate a game’s impact. Although this is impractical over long periods of 
time, immediate after-actions can often be observed, at least to a degree. After the ACT 
Dilemma game (chapter 5.3) was played in a FinTech company, the use of values was 
observed in everyday work conversations after the gamified intervention. When games 
focus on specific strategic actions, follow-up inquiries can reveal whether participants 
chose to follow new paths or not, and discover the reasoning behind these choices. 
For games designed for training purposes, the focus would be on how well the partic- 
ipants grasp the learning content of the game. 


Table 15.1 describes four ways of capturing data from game activities. In-action data 
can be captured on video, if this is acceptable to all participants. It is the best way to 
have a second look at interactions and analyse the complex micro-interactions that 
occur in very short periods of time. Photos can be taken of all outcomes. Notes and a 
brief report should be written up immediately after the game. Focus group reflections 
provide participant feedback on the game, and follow-up interviews provide insights 
into what longer term impact the game has had. 


Table 15.1: Four ways of capturing data from game activities. 


Type Capturing complex Capturing outcomes Capturing reflection Capturing reflection 


interactions on action on action sometime 
immediately after after game 
game 
How Using video cameras Using camera to Focus group session In-depth interviews to 
to capture interaction, capture visual to discuss content determine long-term 
dialogue and content outcomes and and outcomes impact 
displays; taking 
notes on 
observations 
Why Fine-grain analysis of A timely brief Debriefing and a The impact of a 


interactions reveals 
attitudes and thought 
processes: root 
causes of problems 
and novel solutions 


illustrated report 
provides decision- 
makers with needed 
and fresh input. 


focus group session 
aid participants to 
reflect on their 
experiences 


gamification 
intervention can only 
be determined by its 
long-term impact 


15.2 Technological developments and embodiment 


As we have seen, games are a powerful device to engage stakeholders and provide 
new perspectives to explore different topics. Not surprisingly they have become a 
key resource for professional development, with a sizeable industry built around 
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designing games. One feature of this development is the application of innovation 
to games themselves. Whether it is the use of new technologies to enable new kinds 
of interaction and gameplay, the use of portable devices and interactive spaces to 
set out on radically new directions, or the development of novel game rules and 
procedures - there is plenty of activity along this moving frontier. 


The widespread adoption of new technologies is changing the ways in which games 
are created and delivered. New augmented realities, advanced personal platforms 
and artificial intelligence applications create new application formats and new possi- 
bilities for future games. Online collaboration platforms (like Mural, Miro, Concept- 
board or Jamboard) combine visual overviews, simple navigation and interaction 
techniques which infuse play and game triggers. Other digital platforms are focused 
on game-based learning content for students and organizations with the goal of con- 
structing a repository of options for users to customize their own games. 


With virtual and augmented reality (VR/AR) becoming more widely available, deliv- 
ery technologies provide new experiences. The potential for interactive gameplay in 
virtual space is increasing as major players like Facebook reconfigure their business 
model around the ‘metaverse’ — a collective three-dimensional space where physical 
and virtual reality converge. New versions of existing games can be ‘ported’ into vir- 
tually enhanced environments, opening up new interactive possibilities. Massive 
multiplayer games like Warcraft have been around for some time, and Second Life 
demonstrated an early version of a metaverse in which online interaction — using 
avatars, virtual locations and such - took place in parallel with the real world. This 
trend is likely to accelerate and open up increasing opportunities for remote access to 
gaming worlds, raising the possibility for large and globally distributed organizations 
to build interactive communities. In the field of ISE this could lead to more cross- 
border collaboration, asynchronous participation, content generation and increas- 
ingly more realistic environments. Serious digital games have been around for a 
while, but they are still costly to develop. Online simulation software will bring down 
these costs and provide a platform allow the rapid creation and customization of 
games for specific needs - creating a digital sandbox where different shapes can be 
easily created. 


The availability of simple tools to build apps and websites can be used as elements in 
building new games experiences. The 60-Minute MVP building game developed by an 
Experiential Entrepreneurship programme in the USA is a good example of such an 
approach.’ It uses online tools such as website builder templates and Facebook adverts 
in much the same way as LEGO bricks or Post-It notes play a role in today’s games 
toolbox. 
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Increasing use of personal and wearable platforms, devices equipped with new sen- 
sors, pedometer and location-based services, and the continuing rise of mobile 
gaming on hand-held devices boost the potential of ‘pocket’ games which can be 
quickly accessed and played in many different locations. In the IRE space, portable 
devices are increasingly used to generate game content and to quickly and easily 
document outcomes. They can also be used to quickly capture a scenario developed 
in-game, which can then be acted out or simulated from diverse and surprising per- 
spectives. At the same time advances in machine learning and artificial intelligence 
are likely to mean that agent-based games become increasingly lifelike with interac- 
tions and outcomes driven by sophisticated and adaptive algorithms rather than 
the simple roll of a dice. The potential here is breath-taking: it was some ago that 
AlphaGo beat the best chess player in the world and it has now mastered the much 
more complex game of Go. The likelihood of simulated ROLES approximating the 
actions of real people is increasing. In many online simulations each choice and 
move made by the participants can be saved and stored, leading to datasheets that 
facilitate self-reflection and that allow comparison with the choices made by other 
participants, groups and even competing companies. 


While these technological developments will increasingly create new forms of com- 
munication, the isolated ‘arenas’ during the covid-19 pandemic clearly show that 
reliance on online media entails a loss of social interaction and tangibility that se- 
verely reduces the possibility of reaching deep mutual understanding in cross- 
disciplinary settings. The future of innovation games must therefore also lead to the 
exploration and creation of tangible games where materials, space and roleplay are 
used as means to bring to the surface tacit knowledge and bring forward those per- 
spectives and ideas that are not otherwise easily communicated. Many of the games 
described in this book embody affordances and build on the importance of highly 
tangible and visual boards and maps. For instance, Business Model Branching relies 
on a bigger ‘branch model’ where participants write on bricks and move them 
around. The Lego Serious Play approach has at its core tangible bricks that promote 
metaphorical, strategic thinking, while the Shift game also uses floor space to invite 
bodily movement and positioning. New frontiers for these tangible games include 
moving away from materials reliant on playing cards and tables to make use of the 
full location space, including the floor, walls and furniture. The use of embodiment, 
enactment and role-play are powerful ways to engage participants in games. 


Alongside developments in technology and embodiment, we are likely to see a 
broader range of application contexts for games. Whereas games were often confined 
to classroom or workshop settings in the past, we have already seen an extension of 
their application to contexts where they can form part of the innovation agenda itself. 
Many of the games in part III operate in this fashion as part of the day-to-day work 
experience, facilitating exploration and innovation in ‘live’ organizational contexts. 
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15.3 Foundational challenges and trending application contexts 
for games 


While it would clearly be impossible to make a complete list of future application con- 
texts, vve can have a brief look at those basic innovation-related business challenges 
that are particularly tough and won’t go away. Instead they are likely to become even 
more relevant in the near future. First we will outline three basic challenges, then 
three trending challenges. 


Basic challenge 1: Organizational ambidexterity & rethinking organizational 
structures 


Organizational ambidexterity as a response to the innovator’s dilemma" continues to 
heavily influence how strategy and innovation processes are organized, launched 
and managed - in particular, who from the organization should participate in such 
processes. In today’s markets characterized by a high degree of complexity and tem- 
porary competitive advantages, it is a tough challenge for leaders to take on an ambi- 
dextrous mindset — one that spans on-going operations and innovation — and to 
establish it in the broader culture of the organisation. Games can play a significant 
role in pushing more employees and stakeholders to think beyond day-to-day opera- 
tions and develop a range of future scenarios which help them tackle needed radical 
changes. 


We just need to stretch our imagination a little bit to take the next step here — to 
rethink the organization as a serious game that blurs the boundaries between the 
safe space of the game and the unsafe adventure of taking consequential decisions 
in the real world. Innovation markets already point in that direction when the bets 
of participants on different product and service design options are taken as stage- 
gate decisions that determine which option receives further funding. 


Basic challenge 2: Aligning culture & strategy 


‘Culture eats strategy for breakfast’, the famous slogan of Peter Drucker formulates 
another enduring challenge that is highly relevant for innovators and entrepre- 
neurs. Actions speak louder than words and plans. But both strategic plans and the 
values constituting an organization’s culture are subject to re-interpretation. New 
viewpoints can be explored in gamified excursions off the beaten track and other- 
wise overlooked team members and stakeholders can find their voice. The safe 
space games provide makes it easier for participants to speak up, to articulate their 
interpretations and to consider more or less appropriate actions to take. This can 
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help everyone reach a shared understanding. By engaging and acting in alternative 
worlds, by working their way through scenarios, dilemmas and stories, players be- 
come familiar with what influences their actions, and what the consequences are. 
Playful encounters leave them better prepared to align corporate strategy with orga- 
nizational culture. 


Basic challenge 3: Managing values for innovation 


Revising and realizing organisational values are often difficult to handle in a repeat- 
able, engaging and action-oriented manner. Games are an excellent way to raise 
awareness of this challenge and to support these activities. They can be used to explore 
the systems of priorities that values represent, making implicit values explicit, deter- 
mining the values of different stakeholder groups, and finding individual and organisa- 
tional ways to translate them into action and repeatable practices. Easily accessible 
and scalable formats enable large numbers of diverse stakeholders to contribute to this 
integration process. Digital tools (like the one IBM used for its values and innovation 
jams) and gamification can be used to crowdsource and aggregate contributions for 
values-based innovation management.” 


Trending challenge 1: Sustainability & circularity 


While politicians and policymakers are increasingly prioritizing sustainability and 
circularity in their agendas, innovation managers are looking for approaches that 
would help them reach the triple-bottom line of economic, social and environmental 
value creation.” Gamification and games already play a role here. However, they can 
and need to do better, for instance to encourage a creativity as a counter to common 
sense solutions that foreclose the very potential for innovation they set out to ex- 
plore. An example of this is found in a critical analysis of social imaginaries in six 
serious computer games addressing the energy transition — which revealed a funda- 
mentally reductionist design approach.’ The overarching narratives, the mechanics 
and the audio-visual design all treated renewable energy as an add-on to the current 
fossil fuel system, and prioritized technological developments over the potentials of 
social change, thereby stifling the development of radically new ideas. The challenge 
we see for game design is how to incorporate niches for true innovation and radical 
change in the imaginaries (and player actions and decision-making) so that games 
do not reproduce outdated socio-technical regimes. 
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Trending challenge 2: Entrepreneurial skill development 


Beyond the immediate benefits of establishing a culture of innovation and entre- 
preneurship, gamified formats can enhance an experience-based development of 21st 
century skills such as managing non-routine interpersonal tasks,” and intrapreneur- 
ship or entrepreneurship.” Games play an important role where conventional language 
and concepts are unavailable or unhelpful. They provide access to tacit knowledge 
and allow the exploration of concepts without calling on formal or explicit knowl- 
edge. Instead they offer an experiential route to learning and entrepreneurial skill de- 
velopment. A case in point would be working with refugee entrepreneurs where the 
potential for providing a sense of identity as well as a livelihood is significant. Train- 
ing the skills of entrepreneurship using conventional tools like books and spread- 
sheets may not be possible or appropriate but game-based simulations and other 
learning experiences can communicate the key concepts and help develop needed 
skills.'? Other contexts include early year school programmes and skills development 
for people without business backgrounds - for example, arts-based entrepreneurship 
and social entrepreneurship. 


Trending challenge 3: Democratizing innovation and sustaining democracy 

Games can contribute to *democratizing innovation'" by making complex issues ac- 
cessible to a broad range of stakeholders in and outside organisations. Gamification 
has the potential to provide a unique approach to non-formal education, motivating 
young people and engaging diverse stakeholders in the future development of prod- 
ucts, services, business models, work processes and new firms. Conversely, demo- 
cratic institutions themselves can be strengthened through gamified applications 
such as election support systems which help voters with their decision-making" and 
make complex information easily accessible — also in thought-provoking ways. In 
countries like Germany, interactive tools like Wahl-o-matP have already become an 
essential source of information for voters before elections, and for civic education. 


For both basic and trending innovation challenges, there are endless opportunities 
to develop game formats that are enriching for all of us and pave the way to a desir- 
able future. Now it's up to you to accept the challenge and go for it! 


Chapter 16 
Outlook: What’s your future with games? 


Before vve close vve invite you to reflect on hovr you might vvork vvith games in the 
future. Is there a role for games in your work as a teacher, trainer or coach? Or do 
you already vvork vvith games - if so vve hope this book has given you some fresh 
insights, structures and techniques to revitalize your work with games. Or it may be 
that you are still at an early stage — and just dipping your toes in the water. What 
we've tried to do is to offer a pathway along which you might travel. As shown in 
chapter 6 there's a spectrum games that you can plug and play, you can adapt and 
configure, or you can design and make your own. Whatever you do, think of games 
as 'spices' that can enrich how you now teach, coach or consult. 


You can use games as ways of bridging theory and practice in a classroom with stu- 
dents lacking practical experience, simulating different worlds to provide input to 
the learning cycle. You can use them as ways of recreating experiences from the 
world of practice — and then explore them in a ‘safe space’. Set up a factory simula- 
tion — and let it crash. Your business doesn't really go bankrupt. Or try out “off the 
wall’ financial decisions in a start-up simulation — and see if they work. If not, the 
bailiffs won't be knocking on your door to repossess your home. Games allow you 
to freely experiment in life-like simulations — where the real-world consequences 
are learning what works, and what doesn't. 


You can use games to deal with sensitive issues, bringing them to the surface in dis- 
guised form to recreate the tricky reality that players in the innovation world have to 
navigate. Eric Berne applied the concept of psychological scripts to games —- patterns 
of human interaction which have structure and pay-offs and where the stakes may be 
high." Thomas Harris and others developed this into a form of therapy based on the 
idea of “transactional analysis” — in which the relationships between roles is played 
out as game scripts which can be reviewed and adapted.? Similarly, some of the 
games in this book allow players to learn to deal with tensions and experiment with 
alternative strategies so they can be resolved in a win-win fashion. 


In games we can push the frontiers of innovation. After all, innovation management 
is about creating new routines — something we've seen games are very good at — so 
that “the way we do things around here” becomes a culture of “the way we innovate 
around here”. Innovation management is by definition a never-ending quest — be- 
cause organizations are constantly being confronted with new and complex chal- 
lenges posed by the ever-changing environments they operate in. 
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Some of the challenges we are now facing include remote working and redistributing 
the locus of interaction. Others involve fostering diversity, especially across genera- 
tional and other identity boundaries, learning to work at a systems level, playing 
roles in networks where power is unevenly distributed, learning to be platform play- 
ers and last but not least making innovation more values-based, responsible and in- 
clusive. If we are to meet these challenges we will need to experiment with proto- 
routines — and strengthen the dynamic capability to do so. Games offer a powerful 
way of trying things out and prototyping behaviours, as we saw in part III, which 
surveyed how new games are developed and tested to help organizations surmount 
the challenges they are facing. 


So, as we saw in part I, games have a key role to play in learning about innovation 
and entrepreneurship. What’s next for you? We suggest you simply continue to ex- 
plore games in a playful fashion and experiment with some of the ideas put forward 
in this book - including using our framework presented in part II to develop your 
own games for innovation and entrepreneurship. 


Towards a community of practice 


We also invite you to join us. Help us build a library of games by contributing your 
ideas and experiences with using and developing them. After all, the work on this 
book began in a collaborative knowledge alliance, creating a small-scale commu- 
nity of practice that built the prototype version. Now we want to grow that commu- 
nity on the companion sites. Take a look at www.gamify.site and www.uxberlin. 
com/gamification. 


One of the most valuable assets we have is being able to draw on our collective ex- 
perience of using games. What works? And why and how does it work? How can we 
best select and recombine flows and components to create games that will make a 
difference? How can we best make these games to provide reusable solutions to re- 
curring challenges? There are numerous design patterns, games and gamified for- 
mats which might help foster innovation and entrepreneurship. We can help each 
other learn more about their potential. This is our innovation challenge. 


We'd like to see this community of practice create a curated online library of games 
for I&E, and how we can access them. We're keen to tap into your experience so we 
can build a kind of travel website for games, one that gathers information about 
games, posts reviews and opinions about game-related content and helps us engage 
in interactive game forums. This would allow us to build on what we have already 
accomplished and identify gaps where something is needed. 
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What you'll find on the websites 


On the companion sites to this book you’ll find additional materials to support your 
gamification journey. First and foremost, our collection of gamification design pat- 
terns — both as a card deck and in a more detailed version that provides you with 
some of the theory and research that went into their development. You will find the 
games discussed in part III along with guidelines on how to customize them. You 
will also find more details about the original project, including videos, webinars, pre- 
sentations. We have assembled links to many of the games currently available and, 
where possible, provide a brief summary with comments. There’s already a rich set of 
resources awaiting you. The appendices will give you a taste of what to expect. 


What we want you to do 


Help us build this community of practice. Share the games you’ve already used. And 
please send us new ones you consider helpful in fostering innovation. Tell us whether 
they are free of charge or what the costs and conditions of use are. And let us know 
about your experiences with gamification design patterns we’ve included in the ap- 
pendix (and in the extended version on the companion sites). Our collection of 36 pat- 
terns is far from complete — some may need further details or modification and there 
are more to add. We want this to be an open community, a shared resource from 
which we all can benefit. Your experiences could be invaluable to others. Like leaving 
a review on a travel website, tell us which games you would recommend? And which 
games you would steer clear of? Make a wish list. What kinds of games would you 
love to see developed? You never know - someone might just take up the challenge. 
Become a part of our community of practice. See you there! 
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Following this overview, we present a short version of the gamification design pat- 
tern collection introduced in chapter 4.3 (see companion site to download the card 
deck and an elaborate version including further references and examples).! 
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Flow Patterns 


i 


Challenge: How can we structure team reflection 
in order to improve agile collaboration? 
Solution: Use agile retrospective in meetings to 
reflect on and improve iterations over the course 
of a project. These games are designed with only 
one or a few game components (e.g. takingon 
roles of a shopper or vacationer to provide 
feedback, or mapping what each participant is 
mad, sad, or glad about). They improve team 
motivation and interaction. 


Agile Retrospective 


Business Modelling 


Challenge: How can we facilitate collaborative 
business modelling that will provide a common 
reference point and generate new ideas? 
Solution: Gamified business modelling formats 
provide a framework and the methods to create 
and evaluate alternative business models. The 
flow provides a self-explanatory sequence of 
activities and reduces preparation time. 


Dilemma Solving 


Challenge: How should we understand organisa- 
tional values and turn them into actionable 
heuristics? 

Solution: Dilemma solving games help people 
interpret values — often in mission and vision 
statements — and their implications. By clarifying 
networks of beliefs, attitudes and intentions, they 
help align individual and organizational values 
and sensitize individuals to potential conflicts. 


Experiential Learning 


Challenge: How can we best convey the 
knowledge and skills necessary for innovation? 
Solution: Experiential learning flows provide 
practicable means for conveying knowledge and 
developing innovation competencies. They 
promote experience, reflection, knowledge 
transfer and experimentation in a safe space. 


Awareness Raising 


Challenge: How can we raise awareness for the 
practical implications of organisational values? 
Solution: Experiential workshops can raise 
awareness and foster the adoption of values, 
strategies and related practices. They allow 
participants to experience, apply, interpret and 
better understand a value or strategy, its 
implications and importance for their organiza- 
tion's culture. 


Business Simulation 


Challenge: How can we anticipate challenges to 
innovation and prepare alternative courses of 
action? 

Solution: Business simulations can be used to 
explore plausible and/or desirable future 
scenarios, by taking anticipatory perspectives, 
reducing uncertainty and revealing innovation 
potential. Players advance their knowledge, skills 
and behaviors, such as collaboration or 
leadership, in a safe and realistic environment. 


Crowdsourcing 


Challenge: How can we mobilize the 
problem-solving potential of a crowd? 

Solution: Gamified crowdsourcing flows and 
innovation tournaments enhance the motivation 
of all stakeholders in contributing to the 
innovation process by providing rewards or 
encouraging cooperation (e.g. feedback through 
likes and comments). They can also enhance 


contribution quality. CIR» 


f 


Ideation 2 B P. 


Challenge: How can we foster idea generation? 
Solution: The ideation flow creates a playful 
atmosphere and a safe space where participants 
explore diverse perspectives and approaches to a 
problem. Game rules and tangible symbols and 
activities provide a solid structure that balances 
freedom and constraint in the creative process. 
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Innovation Markets 


Challenge: How can we promote participation in 
assessing market potential? 

Solution: Participants in innovation markets 
invest virtual currency to screen, select and 
promote innovative ideas. Ideas meeting a 
predefined investment threshold move from the 
ideation to the implementation phase. This 
competitive scenario stimulates emotions such 
as joy, curiosity, ambition and commitment 
among players. 


Workshop 
Facilitation 


Challenge: How can we facilitate workshops 
flexibly and efficiently to convey knowledge and 
methods? 

Solution: Semi-standardized Workshop 
facilitation 


| | x 
Warm-ups [4 ! j| 
Challenge: How can we prepare for engaged 
collaboration? 

Solution: Business simulations can be used to 
explore plausible and/or desirable future 
scenarios, by taking anticipatory perspectives, 
reducing uncertainty and revealing innovation 
potential. Players advance their knowledge, 
skills and behaviors, such as collaboration or 
leadership, in a safe and realistic environment. 


formats and toolkits structure sequences of 
collaborative activities in different fields of 
innovation. Cards impart knowledge as needed 
and allow participants to learn while doing. 


Component Patterns 


28 
e < 
1 A 
Branching e. 9^-9-$ 
Choices >e-zecss 
e —— 


Challenge: How can we cultivate the anticipation 
of alternative courses of action and their 
consequences? 

Solution: Branching choices enable players to 
choose from alternative courses of action and 
face their consequences. Employees learn to 
reflect on the consequences of their choices and 
acquire competencies for dealing vvith uncertain- 
ty and dilemmas in their daily work. 


Challenges 


Challenge: How can we foster learning and skill 
development, and facilitate flow rather than 
frustration in dealing with innovation 
challenges? 

Solution: Challenges create motivational tension, 
foster learning and skill development and 
facilitate flow by matching a participant’s skills to 
a challenge”s level of difficulty. Complex 
innovation challenges are broken down into 
achievable tasks that are then addressed in an 
engaging and practice-oriented way. 


Cards 


Challenge: How can we flexibly provide 
knowledge and guidelines when needed? 
Solution: Cards contain a written and visual 
presentation and/or guidelines that make 
abstract or complex information easier to 
understand. They provide a just-in-time overview 
of needed knowledge or insights that inform 
ideation, co-creation or a shared understanding. 


Collective 
Decisions 


Challenge: How can we practice making and 
reflecting upon decisions made by project 
groups? 

Solution: Collective decisions simulate the 
dynamics of collective decision-making in 
conventional teamwork. Innovation teams learn 
to negotiate alternatives in a low conflict safe 
space and derive practice-oriented insights from 
their discussions. 


P1 


Challenge: How can we motivate individuals or 
teams to find the best solutions? 

Solution: Gamified business modelling formats 
provide a framework and the methods to create 
and evaluate alternative business models. The 
flow provides a self-explanatory sequence of 
activities and reduces preparation time. 


Competition 


Day in the Life 


Challenge: How can we frame and communicate 
workshop results in a customer-centric manner 
that cultivates empathy? 

Solution: A Day in the Life frames storytelling 
sessions around typical events occurring during a 
single day. It cultivates empathy among the 
participants and promotes understanding of their 
daily problems, needs, attitudes and values. 


EpicMeaning 


Challenge: How can we convey the impact and 
meaning of innovation efforts? 

Solution: Epic meaning allows you to design 
games with a compelling narrative, often with 
players identifying as the “heroes” of the story. 
Such narratives create a sense of meaning among 
players that enhances their intrinsic motivation 
to act. 


Mapping 


Challenge: How can we build shared understand- 
ing and collaboration in an interactive, creative 
and action-oriented manner? 

Solution: In mapping players use visual 
templates to gamify brainwriting activities. 
Players map their ideas (often written on post-its) 
to predefined matrixes or spatially related 
clusters. 
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Cooperation 


Challenge: How can we encourage the effective 
exchange of knowledge across organizational 
and functional boundaries? 

Solution: Competition specifies game rules to 
select a winner among two or more individuals or 
teams. It provides players with clear goals and 
incentivizes them to outperform others, be more 
proactive and improve the quality of their work. 


n 
d 
vi 


A) 


Challenge: How can we manage the complex 
workflows and diverse participants in collabora- 
tive settings? 

Solution: Dedicated facilitators maintain and 
update the game in response to on-going 
situations and interactions. They provide 
instructions, background information and 
feedback. They ensure focus and help order 
tasks. They can also provide warm-up, relax or 
engage participants, or introduce them to the 
narratives or other content. 


Dedicated Facilitators 


Humour 


Challenge: How can we create a fun work 
environment that enhances team members’ 
experiences and performance? 

Solution: Humour has emotional, social and 
cognitive functions that mediate and stimulate 
fun in games. It helps players share critical 
feedback and accept failure, intensifies social 
bonding and plays an important role in enhancing 
attentiveness, comprehension, memory and 


creativity. 
MAZ 
a (=) Ws 


Challenge: How can we facilitate understanding 
among group members engaging in unfamiliar 
tasks? 

Solution: Metaphors introduce unfamiliar 
concepts in familiar terms and so lower cognitive 
barriers to new tasks. Integrating metaphors into 
the rules, narratives or other contents of a game 
helps establish an informal atmosphere and 
mutual understanding among participants. 


Metaphors 
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Modelling 
Materials 


Challenge: Hovv can vve trigger unconventional 
thinking and spur creative collaboration in mixed 
groups? 

Solution: Combinations of different modelling 
materials, such as craft paper, cardboard, toys or 
building blocks are used to build simple 
representative models or other objects that help 
participants respond to a question or task. They 
promote attentiveness, knovvledge sharing, 
interaction, consensus building and creative 
thinking among players. 


Negotiations = 
z 


Challenge: How can we create common ground for 
cooperation and knowledge exchange? 

Solution: The negotiation pattern provides 
participants with practical experience in handling 
typical negotiation situations. It allows them to 
experiment with various approaches - tools, 
techniques, strategies — to understand the 
perspectives of different stakeholders and reach 

a mutually acceptable agreement. 


Prioritization S [gr I 
Challenge: How can we ensure a shared sense of 
direction in innovation projects with uncertain 
outcomes? 

Solution: Prioritization asks players to arrange a 
number of items in order of their relative 
importance. This allows stakeholders from 
different hierarchical levels and functional 
backgrounds to participate in defining what is 
more valuable to the company and translating 
those priorities into cues for follow-up action. 


Resources 


Challenge: How can we sensitize and train 
innovation managers to optimize resource 
efficiency and productivity? 

Solution: Resources prompts organizational 
members to recognize the challenges, 
restrictions and priorities related to finance and 
the use of limited resources. In games, players 
increase investing or exchanging in-game 
resources, such as money, land, natural 
resources, human resources or simply points. 


MutualGoals 


Challenge: How can we facilitate effective 
collaboration? 

Solution: Multiple participants pursue mutual 
goals in a game that provides them with 
incentives to exchange information and 
collaborate more effectively. 


Pitch 


Challenge: How can we generate attention and 
enthusiasm for innovative ideas and concepts? 
Solution: Pitch requires players to vividly and 
concisely describe something - a concept, 
project, product — in a limited timeframe. Pitch 
rules break speaking habits and unleash 
creativity, spurring an audience’s interest and 
persuading them of the advantages of a 
proposition. 


Quizzes 


Challenge: How can we convey basic knowledge 
and facilitate learning to further innovation 
processes? 

Solution: Quizzes provide a light-handed 
approach to learning by challenging players 
through series of questions. They can be used to 
impart and test knowledge, sensitize innovation 
teams about a topic or allow them to develop a 
nuanced understanding of a problem. 


Rewards | == 
Challenge: How can we increase participant 
engagement in projects? 

Solution: Revvards are used to promote 
competitive engagement and a sense of 
accomplishment among players, motivating them 
to contribute ideas or other input to innovation. 


Roles 


Challenge: How can we facilitate empathy and 
the taking on of different viewpoints? 

Solution: Role playing participants enact the 
goals and behaviors of fictional agents in a 
playful manner, acquiring a deeper understand- 
ing of their emotions and motivations. Roles 
allow desired behaviors to be practiced in a safe 
space. 


Surprise 


Challenge: How can we encourage unconvention- 
al thinking and sensitize people for unexpected 
developments? 

Solution: Surprise introduces unexpected events 
or pieces of information into a game flow that 
deviates from an expected course of action. 
Surprise can be stimulated by predefined content 
(e.g. drawing wild cards), by prompting players to 
generate radical scenarios or by providing them 
with special capabilities or unexpected rewards. 


Voting 


Challenge: How can we facilitate decision 
making? 

Solution: Voting prompts players to allocate 
votes, points, fictitious money or other tokens to 
different alternatives. Innovation project 
participants prioritize alternatives in a collabora- 
tive, engaging and transparent way, while 
avoiding lengthy discussions and conflicts. 
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Storytelling 


Challenge: How can we make knowledge, 
empirical insights and values explicit in an 
engaging manner? 

Solution: Storytelling makes knowledge and 
values explicit, while promoting engagement and 
enhancing ideation. Narrative features like 
engagement, conflict, characters, emotions, 
meaning, causal relationships and time-space 
constraints create larger and more meaningful 
constructs that support participants’ comprehen- 
sion and interpretation. 


Trade-offs 


Challenge: How can we prepare innovation 
managers for taking difficult decisions? 
Solution: Trade-offs prompts players to compare 
and choose among several options that lead to 
different negative or positive consequences. They 
simulate decision-making between conflicting 
alternatives and allow participants to experiment 
with different approaches in a safe space. 
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